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SUSQUEHANNA. 


WHILE gazing on this grand and beautiful river, 
sparkling in the sunlight and reflecting on its sur” 
face the blue summits and feathery sweeps of the 
mountain ridges between which it glides, Fancy 
peoples its winding shores and deep ravines with 
the pale and distracted fugitives of Wyoming, sees 
its broad waters stained with the blood of their de- 
fenders, and hears amidst the wail and shriek of 
outraged women and children, the brutal voices of 
an exulting soldiery and the demoniac yell of the 
pursuing Indians, all rendered more terrible by the 
wide spread conflagration of their burning home- 
steads. 


Fiction — romance —the wildest sketch of imag 
ination — furnishes not the faintest parallel to the 
unimaginable horrors of that awful night. Reader, 
if you do not wish to have your heart wrung al- 
most to bursting, your eyes filled with hot tears, 
your whole frame trembling with indignation and 
pity; if, in short, you would avoid having the ap- 
palling scene presented with all the vivid accuracy 
of truth as passing before your eyes, do not read 
Lossing’s account of it_in his ‘ Field Book of the 
Revolution.” 





The Songs and Small Poems of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; also, the Lamentations of Jeremiah. New 
and literal translations from the Hebrew text of 
Van der Hooght, 1705.( Hatchard.) — It is an in- 
teresting attempt, and one that has been often 
made, to throw our English prose nto metrical 
lines, so as to preserve the real character of Asi- 
atic poetry. The following version of one of the 
prophecies of Balaam, shows how much more 
wild and impetuous the words flow when thrown 
into this form : — 


And he uttered his oracle, and said.— 
“From Aram led me Balak king of Moab, 
From the mountains of the East,— 
‘Come, curse for me Jacob! 
‘ And come, execrate Israel !’ 
How curse, whom God cursed not ? 
And how abhor, whom Jehovah abhorred not ? 
For from the head of the rocks I see him, 
And from the heights behold him. 
Lo! the people shall dwell alone, 
And with the nations shall not be reckoned. 
Who can count the dust of Jacob ? 
And the number of the quarter of Israel ? 
My soul would die the death of the upright, 
And my end would be like his!” 
Aih neeum. 





Nebraska: a Poem Personal and Political. (Bos- 
ton: Jewett & Co.) — This poem is so full of 
local allusions to “caucuses,” and ‘‘ Hampshire 
grit,” etc., that we can really only make out that it 
is written by a strong anti-Slavery advocate of the 
spasmodic school of poetry, and an admirer of 

ncle Tom. The lines are alternately powerful 
and vulgar, but have still a tone of impetuous 
sincerity and strong party feeling, uncontrolled 
by much taste or courtesy. The following song 
is rough, but nervous : — 


With heart of fire and joints of steel, 
With sighing valve and groaning wheel, 
With startling scream and sweeping stroke, 
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With showers of sparks and clouds of smoke, 
The iron steed the train is bringing: 
So look out while the bell is ringing! 


A sheet of fire illumes the track 

When Night reigns in her tent of black ; 

And so the progress of reform 

Sweeps on through cloud, and sun, and storm. 
Tis Freedom’s song the mass are singing ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing! 


The slave will doff his yoke and chain ; 

The drunkard will not drink again ; 

The soldier flings his sword away ; 

We see the dawn of that glad day : 

Good news the harness’d lightning’s bringing ; 

So look out while the bell is ringing! 
Atheneum. 


' 





COLERIDGE’S UNPUBLISHED MSS. 
(Vol. iv., p.411.; Vol. vi., p. 533.; Vol. viii. 
p- 43.) 

When I sent you my Note on this subject at 
the last of the above references, I had not read 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. 
Coleridge, Moxon, 1836. ‘The subjoined extracts 
from that work confirm that note, vol. 1., pp. 
104, 156, 162. 


August 8, 1820. Coleridge: 


“Tat least am as well as ever am, and my 
regular employment, in which Mr. Green is week- 
ly my amanuensis, [is] the work on the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, introduced by 
the assumptions and postulates required as the 
preconditions of a fair examination of Christian- 
ity as a scheme of doctrines, precepts, and his- 
tories, drawn or at least deducible from these 
books.” 


January, 1821. Coleridge: 


“In addition these —— of my GREAT WoRK> 
to the preparation of which more than twenty 
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years of my life have been devoted, and on which 
my hopes of extensive and permanent utility, of 
fame, in the noblest sense of the word, main] 
rest, etc. Of this work, etc., the result must final- 
ly be revolution of all that has been called PAi- 
tosophy or Metaphysics in “England and France 
since the era of the commencing predominance 
of the mechanical system at the restoration of 
our second Charles, and with the present fashion- 
able views, not only of religion, morals, and po- 
litics, but even of the modern physics and physi- 
ology. Of this work, something more 
than a volume has been dictated by me, so as to 
exist fit for the press, to my friend and enlight- 
ened pupil, Mr. Green; and more than as much 
again would have been evolved and delivered to 

aper, but that for the last six or eight months I 

ave been compelled to break off our weekly 
meeting,” etc. 


Vol. ii. p. 219. Editor: 


“ The prospectus of these lectures (viz. on Phi- 
losophy) is so full of interest, and so well worthy 
of attention, that I subjoin it; trusting that the 
Lectures themselves will soon be furnished by, 
or under the auspices of, Mr. Green, the most 
constant and the most assiduous of his disciples. 
That gentleman will, I carnestly hope—and doubt 
not—see, feel, the necessity of giving the whole 
of his great master’s views, opinions, and antici- 
pations ; not those alone in which he more en- 
tirely sympathizes, or those which may have 
more ready acceptance in the present time. He 


will not shrink from the great, the sacred duty he 


has voluntarily undertaken, ftom any regards of 
prudence, still less from that most hopeless form 
of fastidiousness, the wish to conciliate those 
who are never to be conciliated, inferiur minds 
smarting under a sense of inferiority, and the 
imputation which they are conscious is just, that 
but. for Him they never could have been; that 
distorted, dwarfed, changed as are all his views 
and opinions, by passing athwart minds with 
which they could not assimilate, they are yet al- 
most the only things which give such minds a 
status in literature. 


How has Mr. Green discharged the duties of 
this solemn trust? Has he made any attempt 
to give publicity to the Logic, the “great work” 
on Philosophy, the work on the Old and New 
Testaments, to be called The Assertion of Reli- 
gion or the History of Philosophy, all of which 
are in his custody, and of which the first is, on 
the testimony of Coleridge himself, a finished 
work? We know from the Letters, vol. ii. pp. 
11, 150, that the Zogic is an essay in three parts, 
viz. the “ Canon,” the “ Criterion,” and the “Or- 
ganon ;” of these the last only can bein any 
respect identical with the Treatise on Method. 
There are other works of Coleridge missing; 
to these I will call attention in a future note. 
For the four enumerated above Mr. Green is 
responsible. He has lately received the homage 
of the University of Oxford in the shape of a 
D.C.L.; he can surely afford a fraction of the 
few years that may still be allotted to him in re- 
creating the fame of, and in discharging his duty 
to, his great master. If, however, he cannot af- 
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ford the time, trouble, and cost of the undertak- 
ing, I make him this public offer; I will, myself, 
take the responsibility of the publication of the 
above mentioned four works, if he will entrust 
me with the MSS. 

The editor will, I doubt not, be good enough 
to forward to the learned Doctor a copy of the 
Number in which this appeal is published. 


C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 


Birmingham. Notes and Queries. 





“What 1s Trutn ?” — Bacon begins his 
“Essay of Truth” (which is dated 1625) with 
these words : 


“ What is truth ? said jesting Pilate, and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly, there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a bondage to 
fix a belief; affecting freewill in thinking, as well 
as in acting.” 


There is a similar passage in Bishop Andrews’g 
sermon Of the Resurrection, preached in 1613: 


“Pilate asked, Quid est veritas? And then 
some other matter took him in the head, and so 
up he rose, and went his way, before he had his 
answer; he deserved never to find what truth 
was. And such is our seeking mostwhat, seldom 
or never seriously, but some question that comes 
cross our brain for the present, some quid est veri- 
tas? So sought as if that we sought were as 
good lost as found. Yet this we would fain have 
so for seeking, but it will not be.” 

Perhaps Bacon heard the bishop preach (the 
sermon was at Whitehall) ; and if so the passage 
in Andrews will explain the word “ jesting” to 
mean, not scofting, but asking without serious 
purpose of acquiring information. 

Notes and Queries. 





Cassock.—A note in Whalley’s edition of 
Ben .Jonson has the following remark on this 
word : 

“ Cassock, in the sense it is here used, is not to 
be met with in our common dictionaries ; it sig- 
nifies a soldier's loose outward coat, and is taken 
in that acceptation by the writers of Jonson’s 
times. Thus Shakspeare, in All's Well that Ends 
Well: 


‘Half of the which dare not shake the snow 
from their cussocks.’” 


This is confirmed in the passage of Jonson, on 
which the above is a note. 


“Tis small service will bring him clean out 
of love with the soldier. He will never come 
within the sign of it, the sight of a cassock.”— 
Every Man in his Humour, Act II. Se. 5. 


The cassock, as well as the gown and band, 
seem to have been the usual attire of the clergy 
on all occasions in the last century, as we find 
from the paintings of Hogarth and the writings 
of Fielding, etc. When did this custom cease? 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply traditional 
proof of, clergymen appearing thus apparelled in 
ordinary life ?—Notes and Queries. 








PARODY. 


From the Westminster Review. 
PARODY. 


Geschichte der Komischen Litteratur. Von 
Carl Friedrich Flogel. Leipzig: 1786. 
2. Rejected Addresses. Twentieth edition. 
Murray. 1841. 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaul- 
tier. London: 1849. 
4. Punch; or the London. Charivari. 


1. 
3. 


Or all the different species of literary pro- 
ductions which come oth the eye of the cri- 
tic, there are none so difficult to deal with as 
that evanescent kind of wit which we term 
comic. Its very nature almost forbids analysis ; 
for what is a jest worth after it has been ex- 
plained ? Like the butterfly, when once 
caught and fingered, all its beauty is gone, and 
nothing remains in our hands but a dull color- 
less form, whose brilliancy and life have fled 
together. Among all these subtle forms of 
wit, none is more anomalous than Parody ; and 
it would puzzle even a German critic to find 
out a rule by which to decide on its legitimate 
form and office. Even wit itself, though it 
has been a favorite subject of speculation and 
definition, still mocks the analyzing process, 
and the theories on the subject have for the 
most part, little else than the great names of 
their authors to give them currency. 


“ True wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d,” 


is Pope’s authoritative decision ; according to 
Dryden, (who frankly owned that he had no 
comic humor in his nature) it consists in 
“thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the 
subject ”—a sentence which hardly makes up 
in meaning for its deficiency in point, and 
which drew from Addison the remark, “ if 
this be a true definition of wit, Iam apt to 
think that Euclid was the greatest wit that ever 
set*pen to paper.” Nor is Mr. Addison’s own 
definition, though somewhat more explanatory, 
altogether a satisfactory one. He tells us that 
“ true wit consists in the resemblance and con- 
gruity of ideas—false wit in the resemblance 
and congruity of words.” True wit, as it seems 
to us, is so far from being due to such resem- 
blance and congruity, that its very essence 
consists in bringing dissimilar and totally o 

posite ideas into close juxta-position, or in 
suggesting some idea the very reverse of that 
which the words used were intended to con- 
vey when taken in their literal sense. The 
contrast must be startling and the idea evoked 
unexpected, or we do not call it wit. A half 
contrast, or an image suggested different from, 
and yet kindred and in harmony with, the ori- 
ginal and obvious idea, is sometimes eloquence, 


often poetry, but never wit. Such was John- 
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sou’s opinion, which he has recorded in a chat- 
acteristic sentence in his criticism of Cowley. 
“Wit,” he says, “is a discordia concors—a 
combination of dissimilar images or discovery 
of occult resemblanees in things apparently 
unlike "—an admirable definition of the term 
in its modern and restricted sense, and one 
which also includes its original Saxon mean- 
ing of wisdom and knowledge; for wit is 
often wisdom in a gaseous form—the distilled 
essence of unseen truths, too earthly, it may 
be, for poetry, but too spiritual for mere prose, 
and it comes only from a mind enriched with 
many stores, and skilled in knowledge of men 
as well as of books. To name our greatest 
wits would be to catalogue our most accom- 
plished scholars. 

Parody, however, has its own peculiar fea- 
tures and history, and, as far as we can judge, 
appears to have been the most ancient of com- 
icalities. Among semi-barbarous nations, such 
as the Arabs are at this day, the only amuse- 
ment of the people, when not employed in the 
actual business of life, consists in the recita- 
tion of tales—most generally in verse, because 
the metre helps the memory of the professional 
narrator. What Antar is to the Bedouin, the 
poems of Homer were to the early Greeks, 
and when after the immediate business of the 
Agora was over, the countrymen were count- 
ing their gains and resting themselves before 
they returned home, we may easily figure to 
ourselves the pleasure with which they would 
hail the approach of the rhapsodist in his scar- 
let robe,* full charged with the wrath of Achil- 
les and the prowess of Ajax, and ready to 
sing them as long as his lungs would hold out. 
At last he pauses—he is weary—he needs a 
cup of wine to recruit his strength—but then 
another takes his place and steps into the cen- 
tre of the admiring circle :—there is a twin- 
kle in his eye as if he were overflowing with 
inward fun, and he begins in his turn to enter- 
tain the company. He takes up the rhapso- 
dist’s strain with an air of mock solemnity— 
mimics his manners and gestures, and repeats 
a few lines of his high-sounding verse in a 
tone which sets the audience off in a shout of 
laughter. He feels they are with him now; 
and presently instead of great Menelaus and 
Peleus’ godlike son, they hear their own names 
and their own affairs introduced and chanted 
with epic pomp. It is no longer the fate of 
Ilium that is to be decided in the council of 


* The earlier rhapsodists were distinguished by 
the color of the staff they bore, (whence they were 
also called pa3dovyor.) Those who recited from 
the “Iliad” carried a red one—the symbol of 
blood and pene and those who sung the 
“ Odyssey,” a yellow one, in token of exile. In 
later times, when they recited in the theatres, the 
red staff was exchanged for a robe of the corres- 

onding hue, and the yellow was superseded by 
lue. 
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the gods, but a quarrel between two slaves 
which they have just witnessed in the market. 
Unbounded is the mirth that greets every sly 
hit which each believes is aimed at his _neigh- 
bor. The broader the satire the louder the 
laugh, and as the minstrel warms in his sub- 
ject his jokes become very broad indeed. At 
length he too ceases; either his wit or his 
breath runs short, and he calls for a goblet of 
heavenly nectar with all the majesty of Jove. 
Such was the first Parodist : and in later times, 
when the Homeric poems were recited in the 
theatres, he carried his buffooneries thither. 
When the rhapsodist retired from the stage, 
he followed, as the farce after the tragedy, and 
displayed his wit in giving a comic version of 
the performance. We can only guess at the 
nature of these early parodies, for but a few 
fragments remain of the numerous writers 
who are known to have composed them, and 
it is probable that the performers trusted a 
good deal to the extempore suggestions of 
their own attic wit to give them effect. That 
they were mercilessly personal, and spared 
neither gods nor men, we may judge from 
what Aristophanes has taught us of the un- 
bounded license of Greek satire, and we may 
be sure that it was not small wit, either in 
quantity or quality, which would satisfy a peo- 
ple spoiled and pampered by a succession of 
comic poets whose names dene would fill a 
dictionary. To the Greek it was as essential 
to laugh as to eat—he prized a good saying as 
dearly as an Englishman prizes old port—he 
hastened to the theatre at’ daybreak as natu- 
rally as a city merchant opens his newspaper, 
ready to applaud with passionate earnestness if 
the piece Satisfied him, and to hoot, and jeer, 
and pelt with the first missile that came to 
hand the unlucky actor who failed to please 
him. It is not improbable that the Batracho- 
myomachia, or Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
which has come down to us among the minor 
Homeric poems, was once recited by some an- 
cient parodist ; perhaps followed, as an after- 

iece, the Battle of the Ships. The learned 

ave denied that this little mock-heroic epos 
has any claim to be considered the oldest pa- 
rody in existence, because they cannot dnd 
any deep satirical meaning in it; but sarcasm 
is not necessary to parody: the style of a 
great author may be imitated and applied to 
some small and insignificant subject without 
any intention of ridiculing him or his work, 
but simply in order to produce the glaring 
disproportion between the subject treated and 
the manner of treating it which is so irresisti- 
bly comic when skilfully done; and although 
Parody has been generally employed as the 
vehicle of inell or tical satire, these 
are not its indispensable characteristics. There 
is a fragment of several hundred lines preserv- 
ed in Athenwus, which unquestionably paro- 
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dies Homer, but the subject of it is an “Attic 
banquet,” and it is not at all more bitterly iron- 
ical than the pompous genealogies in the Bat- 
tle of the Frogs and Mice. It opens, like the 
Odyssey, with this version of the first line :-— 


“Aeitva pot evvere Movoa moAvtpoga xat 
pada woAAa,” x. T. A. 


and introduces each dish with epic solem- 
nity. 


“ There, too, the silver-footed Thetis came, 

The fair-haired cuttle-fish, the mighty dame, 

Fairest of Nereus’ daughters, none but she 

Of fish can both with black and white agree. 

There, too, the conger, Tityos of the main, 

Lay on nine tables and o’erspread the plain. 

Next came the eel, who charmed the mighty 
Jove, 

And softened his stern soul to tender love. 

So mighty that two wrestlers, of the days 

Of old Astyanax, could scarcely raise 

Her from the ground and place her on the board, 

Nine fathoms long, and full nine cubits broad. 

* , * 

“The shining ap- 
pear’d ; 

A mortal fish to join immortals dared. 

Alone, apart in discontented mood, 

A gloomly dish the sullen tunny stood ; 

For ever sad with proud disdain he pined, 

And the lost arms forever stung his mind. 

* * * 

But I ate nought, I was so full before, 

Till I that lovely child of Ceres saw, 

A large sweet round and yellow cake ; how then 

Could I from such a dish, my friends, abstain ? 

Had I ten mouths, ay, and as many hands, 

A brazen stomach within brazen bands, 

They all would on that lovely cake have sprung, 

And so the feast of Stratocles I’ve sung.” 


7 * 
perch, the black-tail next 


* 


The invention of Parody has been attribut- 
ed to a comic poet, Hipponax, who flourished 
about the sixtieth Olympiad. A few not very 
entertaining fragments of his iambics survive, 
which betray none of the terrible powers of 
ridicule for which he was so famed that he is 
said to have driven two brothers, sculptors of 
Chias, to the desperate measure of Fanging 
themselves in consequence of the torrent of 
sarcasm with which he overwhelmed them for 
making a too faithful likeness of his short per- 
son and his ugly face. This venomous little 
man was celebrated in his day for other ac- 
complishments besides his dangerous wit,—his 
feats of strength secured him ‘honorable men- 
tion in an ancient treatise on the Artof Training, 
which admiringly relates how he could throw 
an empty oil cruise an extraordinary distance, 
and his spare frame won him renown among 
men illustrious by their thinness: he was not 
unworthy to take his place in history beside a 
certain soothsayer who weighed but one obo- 
lus, and an aerial poet of Cos, who was oblig- 
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ed to be weighted by leaden balls attached to 
his feet, lest the wind should carry him away. 
The Greeks distinguished between epic and 
dramatic parody ; but it does not appear that 
the latter was acted. We should be inclined 
to think that the difference lay chiefly in the 
choice of subject, and that the parodist height- 
ened the comic effect of his verses by the aid 
of Mathews-like changes of voice and char- 
acter. The introduction of these dramatic 
eye is attributed to Hegemon of Thasos, 
ut they are carefully distinguished from his 
acted comedies, and we are expressly inform- 
ed that he won great applause by the drama- 
tic power and skill with which he himself re- 
cited them, and that all Athens was so con- 
vulsed with laughter by the recitation of his 
parody of the Battle of the Giants, that al- 
though the news of the disasters in Sicily was 
brought to the theatre in the midst of the per- 
formance, and there were few there who had 
not lost friends and relatives by the calamity, 
he was not allowed to break off, but was com- 
pelled to finish the piece, and the audience re- 
mained listening, though some turned aside to 
weep. We might almost believe we were re- 
cording a story of the first revolution in 
France, when the people ran out of the thea- 
tre between the acts to see the miserable vic- 
tims pass on their way to the guillotine, and 
then quietly resumed their seats and forgot that 
dark tragedy in the last new vaudeville. He- 
gemon was known by the nickname of the 
entil, for what reason we cannot say, nor can 
we divine the latent wit of the following in- 
scrutable joke recorded of him. One of his 
comedies was to be exhibited, and he came 
into the theatre with his robe full of stones 
which he began throwing into the orchestra. 
The audience were naturally surprised at this 
proceeding, but he readily explained it by re- 
marking— 
These are stones, and let who chooses throw 
them.” 


Were it not for the contemporary fame the 
enjoyed, we possess nothing of the composi- 
tions of either Hipponax or Hegemon that be- 
trays much wit, or that comes up to our notion 
of parody. But the best jokes grow stale, 
or: we can hardly wonder that, after two 
thousand years’ keeping we find them some- 
what flat. The popular ear is most readily 
caught by that which addresses it immediately, 
and which exactly falls in with the current 
idea of the hour; and when that current idea 
is forgotten, the wit which it gave birth to 
dies, or if some dim trace of it remains, we 
must wade through a labyrinth of scholia and 
notes to find it, that we forget we were look- 
ing for a pleasantry, and find ourselves deep 
in serious research. The satire of Aristo- 
phanes is imperishable, because we possess 
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Thucydides, and are perhaps better acquaint- 
ed with the times of Socrates and Cleon than 
with the history of the last century ; but the 
lesser wits, whose writings have no such polit- 
ical significance, becom? as unintelligible as 
dull to later ages, which may account for the 
little care taken to preserve them—a few frag- 
ments being all we have left of the number- 
less writers of comedy and parodies who are 
mentioned as having once been famous. Let 
us only imagine how well a volume of “ Punch” 
would be understood in the fortieth century, 
by a future antiquary, in some distant land, 
speaking some new and kindred language, and 
belonging by every habit of life and thought 
to a new and different era. What long con- 
jectural notes he would write on the ortho- 
graphy of Mrs. Jane Gimlet’s letters; and 
how the fine distinctions between the “ snob,” 
the “ gent,” and the “swell,” would evidently 
be lost, upon him! while he would pity the 
poor half-civilized beings who could be amus- 
ed by a pun or a bon mot utterly incon:pre- 
hensible to him who knows not the minute de- 
licacies of pronunciation, which give them all 
their force and spirit. We must therefore, be 
content to own ourselves incompetent judges 
of the comic powersof Hegemon and his bro- 
ther parodists, and accept the testimony of 
their countrymen rather than our own imper- 
fect conclusions, drawn from very scanty evi- 
dence. 

We shall not find much among the older 
specimens of modern Parody to tempt us to 
linger over them. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the burlesques of Scar- 
ron and Dassouci created a rage for every 
kind of extravagant buffoonery in France, to 
correct which fatal bad taste in literature, Boi- 
leau wrote his celebrated “Art of Poetry,” and 
Balzac employed the Jesuit, Vavasseur, to 
compose a learned treatise, “ De Ludicra Dic- 
tione,” in order to prove that it was a style 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans. But an 
unbridled spirit of mockery and ridicule does 
not possess a country’s literature until the na- 
tional mind is diseased beyond the power of 
recovery by gentle measures, and to attempt 
to correct it by a treatise or a poem is as likely 
to succeed as a proposal to cure the plague by 
a course of lectures on its symptoms. Scar- 
ron’s “ Virgile Travestie” is the type of a 
large class of comic versions of grave and po- 
etical subjects in which a small amount of wit 
is eked out by a large admixture of vulgar ri- 
baldry as unentertaining as it is offensive. 

Priam girds on his rapier, while his queen 
repeats her paternoster, and Dido wears a 
turban with Ostrich feathers, when, she enter- 
tains Aineas and his friends as follows :— 


“Les beaux conviés sans souci, 
A manger faisoient des merveilles : 
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Chacun vuida plusieurs bouteilles, 
Et branla si bien le menton 

Tant sur le veau que le mouton, 
Qu’il ne resta rien sur la table 
Qui fit d’homme de bien manageable : 
Si quelque os encore resta 

En levant les plats on l’éta. 

On mit sur table une bouteille; 

A son aspect on semerveille; 
JEneas dit un chanson, 

Et sans attendre un Echanson, 
Lui-méme emplit de vin sa coupe, 
Puis a la sante de la troupe 

Mit le tout dans son estomac : 
Didon demanda du tabac, 

Mais elle n’en prit pas deux pipes. 
* * * 


Elle dit, la face enflammée, 

Qu’on me donne mon gobelet ; 
Aussitét dit, un beau valet 

Mit ce gobelet vénérable, 

Avec grand respect sur la table. 

Belus et les Rois de Sidon 

Grands péres de Dame Didon 
Usoient de ce vase a deux anses, 
Quand ils faisoient des alliances ;” etc. 


and thus ten dreary books are filled with ana- 
chronisms and descriptions of manners worthy 
of a tavern, which become unbearable after a 
few pages, and tempt us to repeat Boileau’s 
sentence on “les vilaines pieces de Scarron.” 
But as the first performance of the kind, “ Vir- 
gile Travestie” was extravagantly admired 
and applauded; complimentary odes and flat- 
tering epigrams poured in upon its author, and 
the fashion being set, the same style was at- 
tempted in England by Charles Cotton, the 
translator of Montaigne’s Essays. He wrote 
a burlesque of the first and fourth books of 
the Aneid, which he called “ Scarronides or 
Virgil Travesties,” which is even less clever 
and more offensive than its type. Of a far 
higher kind, and belonging more properly to 
our present subject, was the famous “ Splen- 
did Shilling,” by John Philips, pronounced by 
Steele to be “ the finest burlesque poem in the 
English language; and which Dr. Johnson 
deigned to approve, on account of its merit, 
as an “ original design,” forgetful or ignorant 
of the elder claims of the Greek parodists, 
and in particular of Matron, the author of the 
above-quoted “ Attic Banquet,” which is as 
close a parody of Homer as the “ Splendid Shil- 
ling” is of Milton, and conceived on very 
much the same plan. We quote an example 
of the modern performance for the sake of 
comparison : — 


“ Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling ! he nor h rs with pain 
New oysters cry’d, nor sighs for cheerful ale, 
But with his friends when nightly mists arise, 
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To Juniper's aes or Town Hall* repairs, 

When mindful of the nymph whose wanton eye 

Transfixed his soul and kindled amorous 
flames, 

Chloe or Phyllis. he each circling glass 

Wisheth her health, and joy, oan equal love; 

Meanwhile he smokes and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint: 

But I, whom griping penury surrounds 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

With scanty offals and small acid tiff 

(Wretched repast !) my meagre corpse sustain ; 

Then solitary walk, or doze at home 

In garret vile, and with a warming puff 

Regale chill’d fingers, or from a tube as black 

As winter-chimney or well polished jet 

Exhale mundungos, ill perfuming scent ! 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Smokes Cambrio-Briton (vers’d in pedigree, 

Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, kings 

Full famous in romantic tale) when he 

O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff, 

Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 

To vend his wares or at th’ Arvonian mart 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 

Yclep'd Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 

Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil! 

Whence flow nectarious wines that well may vie 

With Massick, Setin, or renown’d Falern,” 


This unquestionably clever parody was the 
corner-stone of John Philips’s fame. He pub- 
lished, it, while yet a young man at Christ’s 
Church, Oxford, and it was at once so uni- 
versally admired, that, in 1704, he was select- 
ed by St. John and Harley to celebrate the 
Duke of Marlborough’s great victory; the 
Earls of Halifax and Godolphin having re- 
tained the pen of Addison for the same occa- 
sion. “ Blenheim” was the result of this com- 
mission : it is so 4 as good as Addison’s 
“ Campaign ;” and both of them are better 
than poems written “ to order,” on subjects 
perfectly uncongenial to the poet’s mind, usu- 
ally are, or can be. Philips was a mild, re. 
tiring, shy man, greatly addicted to smoking, 
which was the prevailing agcomplishment at 
the University in his time, from the example 
of the famous Dean Aldrich ; and, excepting 
in “Blenheim,” he never wrote a poem in 
which he has not in some way introduced his 
pipe, and sung the praises of tobacco. By 
those who look upon the “ Paradise Lost” as 
an all but sacred k,and think it little short 
of an inspired revelation, the “Splendid Shil- 
ling” was deemed a profane insult nearly al- 
lied to blasphemy ; and Dr. Johnson has left 
a solemn and awful warning (on literary 
grounds) to those whom Philips’s success might 
tempt to take the same liberty. It is to this 
effect: —“ To degrade the sounding words 
and stately construction of Milton by an ap- 
plication to the lowest and most trivial things, 


* Two noted alehouses in Oxford, 1700. 
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gratifies the mind with a momentary triumph 
over that gradeur which hitherto held its cap- 
tives in admiration ; the words and things are 
presented with a new appearance, and novel- 
ty is always grateful where it gives no pain. 

ut the merit of such performances begins 
and ends with the first author. He that should 
again adapt Milton’s phrase to the gross inci- 
dents of common life, must expect but a small 
part of the phrase which Philips has obtain- 
ed; he can only hope to be considered as the 
repeater of a jest.” If this sentence were to 
be rigorously enforced, few parodies, and still 
fewer burlesques, would escape condemna- 
tion. We believe, however, that the respec- 
tive rights of the sublime and the ridiculous 
may be preserved intact, without going the 
whole length of the Doctor’s implied censure ; 
and that no one is the less capable of appre- 
ciating real poetry for having read Boileau’s 
* Lutrin,” and Garth’s “ Dispensary.” We 
refer those who wish to see the question of 
what is, and what is not, legitimately open to 
ridicule treated in extenso, to the two bulky 
volumes before us by Professor Fligel, who 
devotes two hundred and seventy pages to a 
profoundly analytical and philosophical inves- 
tigation of the origin, nature, use, and benefit 
of laughter generally, and treats of its differ- 
ent causes and aspects under thirty-seven dis- 
tinct heads. He is able also to inform us, on 
the authority of a certain Italian sage, how to 
judge of a man’s character and a by 

earing him laugh. The melancholy man’s 
laugh, is a poor thin hi, hi, hi! the choleric 
temperament shows itself in a he, he, he! the 
phlegmatic indulge in a cheerful ha, ha, ha! 
and a sanguine habit is betrayed by its own 
characteristic ho, ho, ho! But, before we 
decide under what circuinstances, and upon 
what subjects, this universal propensity may 
be innocently excited, let us pause for a mo- 
ment to inquire what is the original seat, the 
primum mobile of all ludicrous ideas. 

It is related of a certain Parmeniscus, a rich 
man of Metapontum, that having visited the 
eave of Trophonius, he was deprived of the 
faculty of laughter, and consulted the oracle 
on the means of recovering it. He was told 
to return home to his mother, and promised 
that on his doing so, he would be cured of his 
infirmity. He went home, but nevertheless 
was as unable to laugh as ever, till by chance 
he went to Delos, and in the course of sight- 
seeing, entered the temple of Latona, where 
he expected to see a very splendid statue in 
honor of the mother of Apollo, in this her 
own peculiar shrine. But instead of the beau- 
tiful image he was prepared to admire, he 
beheld a rude shapeless figure of wood; at 
which spectacle he involuntarily burst into a 
leugh, and continued thenceforth to enjoy his 
*, t faculty. In this legend, whether historic- 
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al or symbolic, we have the true philosophy 
of the ridiculous. 

Surprise, either at some sharp contrast, or 
unusual combination, in words, things, or ideas, 
is the first feeling evoked by an appeal to our 
sense of the ludicrous. We have all a stand- 
ard of beauty and fitness, more or less dis- 
tinct, by which we measure and compare the 
external impressions we receive; and to find 
our standard suddenly at fault, and our pre- 
conceived notions of propriety unexpectedly 
defied, without being absolutely outraged, is a 
sure provocative of mirth. “ For the act of 
laughter,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “ which is 
a sweet contraction of the muscles of the face, 
and a pleasant agitation of the vocal organs, is 
not merely voluntary or totally within the ju- 
risdiction of ourselves, but new, universal, or 
unexpected jucundities which present them- 
selves to any man in his life at some time or 
other, will have activity enough to excitate the 
earthiest soul, and raise a smile from most com- 

sed tempers.” The savage is always grave: 
ie has too few ideas to have formed to himself 
any ideal of what should be or is likely to be, 
and hence nothing surprises him which is not 
grossly tangible, and no humor “ excitates” 

im unless it be of the broadest and most 

ractical kind. The worst enemies of the 
Renee Nicholas have told nothing so bar- 
barous as the story which relates how the 
only occasion on which he has been known to 
indulge in a hearty laugh was when, some 
few years ago, the Empress went to Berlin on 
a visit to her brother, and the Czar followed 
and overtook her, so that on her arrival there 
she was received and welcomed by her impe- 
rial husband, whom she believed she had left 
safely behind at St. Petersburg. At this emi- 
nently practical “ jucundity,” his imperial Ma- 
jesty’s rudimentary sense of humor is said to 
have been immensely tickled ;—an illustrious 
confirmation of our theory that surprise is the 
foundation of all laughable ideas. The en- 
deavor to call forth this surprise by placing 
the heroic and the grotesque side by side, is 
an obvious expedient, and one which in rough 
and unskilled hands has been apt to degenerate 
into dull profanity and facetious bad taste. 
“The hand which cannot rear a hovel, may 
destroy a palace,” and a very small amount 
of invention will suffice to set the noblest and 
most sacred thing in a ridiculous light. This 
is most especially the case with parody, which 
cannot be good unless the subject parodied 
be in some measure grave, but which never- 
theless shocks more than it amuses, if that 
subject be one associated with thoughts and 
feelings to which honor and reverence are 
due. For parodies are essentially comic, and 
there is a region which they cannot enter 
without being as much out of place as “ Punch” 
would be at a funeral, or fireworks in the 
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chamber of death. Whatever speaks to men’s 
best sympathies and genuine feelings, cannot 
be parodied without desecration, nor will the 
brightest wit atone for a like profanation of: 
words or things which have become identi- 
fied with pious thoughts and heroic deeds. 
Who could tolerate a caricature of Landseer’s 
touching picture of “ The Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner,” or forgive a comic version of the 
Great Duke’s funeral? These wake emotions 
too deep and sincere for any laughable incon- 
gruity to intrude itself, and we should resent 
as sacrilege the attempt to found a jest upon 
them. But human life and affairs offer abund- 
ant food for satire, without intruding on the 
few Holy Places; and while he respects these, 
the satirist is the moralist’s best ally, as he 
has ever been the reformer’s herald. We look 
to his piercing arrows when clumsier weapons 
fail, and many a folly and vulgarism in thought 
and literature has been scared by a happy 
sarcasm, as English sapphics were annihilated 
by the “ Knife Grinder.” 

Since the whole amusement of Parody de- 
pends upon its being in sharp contrast with 
the subject parodied, the easiest mode of pro- 
ducing the requisite disproportion between the 
two has been that very commonly employed, 
and works of a religious and devotional char- 
acter have been the first to undergo the pro- 
cess. The words and style of the Bible as 
the best known and most reverenced of all, 
have naturally not escaped; and parodies of 
Scripture have been the favorite medium for 
political satire and ecclesiastical hate. Luther, 
a fierce satirist himself, could not abstain trom 


a grim pleasantry of this kind, and gave a|P# 


new version of the first verse of the first psalm 
as follows:—‘ Blessed is the man that hath 
not walked in the way of the Sacramenta- 
riars, nor sat in the seat of the Zuinglians, or 
followed the counsel of the Zurichers.” The 
“ Chronicles of the Kings of England” record 
the glories of Elizabeth’s reign in the phrase 
of the Hebrew Books of Kings, and are a fair 
specimen of parodies of this class. We quote 
a few verses from them : — 


“Now Elizabeth was twenty and five years old 
when she began to reign, and she reigned over 
England forty and four years, four months, and 
seven days, and her mother’s name was Anna 
Bullen. And she chose unto herself wise and 
able ministers, and governed her kingdom with 
power and great glory. 

“ The sea also was subject unto her, and she 
reigned on the ocean with a mighty hand. 

“ Her admirals compassed the world about, 
and brought her home treasures from the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 

“ Wisdom and strength were in her right hand, 
and in her left were glory and wealth. 

“ She spake, and it was war; she waved her 
hand, and the nations dwelt in peace. 

“ Her ministers were just, and her counsellors 
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were sage ; her captains were bold, and her maids 
of honor ate beafsteaks for their breakfast.” 


Stern Puritans and loyal Cavaliers availed 
themselves largely of Scripture phraseology 
to give zest to their caustic witticisms, and 
reviled each other in mock Litanies and Visi- 
tations of Sick Parliaments. In Lord Somers’s 
tracts there is a “ New Testament of our Lords 
and Saviours, the House of our Lords and 
Saviours, the House of Commons, and the Su- 
preme Council at Windsor,” which gives‘ The 
Genealogy of the Parliament from the year 
1640 to this present 1648. The Book of the 
Generation of John Pim, the son of Judas, 
the son of Beelzebub. 

2. Pim begat a Parliament, a Parliament 
begat Showd. Showd begat Hazelrig, and 
Hazelrig begat Hollis. 

3. Hollis begat Hotham, Hotham begat Mar- 
tin, and Martin begat Corbet,” and so on 
through the first chapter of Matthew; and the 
third opens with: “ In those days came Salt- 
marsh the Antinomian, and Dell the Indepen- 
dent, and preached to the citizens of Lon- 
don,” followed by the wars between Charles 
and his Parliament, in the same strain ; but the 
wit is not dazzling, and the taste more than 
doubtful. We cannot, however, leave these 
examples of misapplied Parody without quot- 
ing by far the best specimen we have met with 
—namely, “ Old England’s Te Deum,” by Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. A form ot words 
consecrated for centuries to religious uses, 
and in which men have poured forth praise 
and thanksgiving to their Maker, cannot be 
rodied without wounding feelings deserv- 
ing of respect, and shocking hallowed associa- 
tions, and herein we deem this and all other 
parodies on such subjects misplaced and inex- 
cusable ; but Sir Charles was a wit and a man 
of fashion of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and we may be thankful for so clever a 
specimen of his comic powers, which will as 
well bear quotation as the following : — 


“We complain of Thee, O King, we acknowl- 
edge Thee to be an Hanoverian. 

All Hungary doth worship Thee, the Captain 
Everlasting. 

To Thee all Placemen cry aloud, the House 
of Lords and all the Courtiers therein. 

To Thee, Carteret and Bath continually de 
cry. 

Warlike, warlike, warlike Captain General of 
the Armies? Brunswick and Lunenburgh ar¢ 
full of the brightness of our coin. 

The venal company of Peers praise Thee. 

The goodly fellowship of Ministers prais 

h 


ee. 
The noble Army of Hanoverians praise Theé 
The Holy Bench of Bishops throughout the 
the land doth acknowledge Thee. 
Thine honorable, true, and steady Son. 


* * * * * 
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O King, spare thy people of England. 

And now squeeze thy people of Hanover. 

Govern them as Thou.hast governed us, 

And confine them to their turnips for ever. 

Day by day we sing ballads unto Thee. 

And we bawl against Hanover, ever world 
without end. 


Vouchsafe, O King, to keep us this year with- 
out thy Hanoverians. 

The Lord have mercy upon us; the Lord have 
mercy upon us. 

O King, let thy Mercy lighten our Taxes, as 
our credit should be in Thee.” 


The productions for which the memorable 
prosecutions of William Hone were instituted 
in 1817, were of precisely the same character 
as this, and would probably have been as little 
known and as soon forgotten, but for the three 
days’ trial which elevated an obscure book- 
seller into a political martyr, and invested 
three ill-judged and not remarkably good par- 
odies with the dignity of “impious, profane, 
and scandalous libels.” We have to thank 
this “ mere blunder,” as Lord Dudley called 
it, for the failure of the arbitrary measures 
enjoined by Lord Sidmouth’s famous Circu- 
lar, giving authority to all magistrates to issue 
@ warrant against any person charged with 
wecpe ¢ “ blasphemous and seditious pamph- 
ets,” and for the amendment which has since 
been made in the law of libel. These three 
obstinate trials and triumphant acquittals 
marked one of the last and hardest struggles 
in the long war between the Statute Book 
and the Press, and we can hardly again wit- 
ness the tragi-comic spectacle of a r 
threadbare bookworm coming into court ert - 
fied with precedents from the “ Foundling 
Hospital for Wit,” and quoting profane old 
parodies for eight hours at atime. Tempora 
mutantur. Just three hundred years before, 
a volume of obnoxious parodies was the sub- 
ject, not of “ an information filed by his Maj- 
esty’s attorney-general,” but of a papal bull. 
In 1517, Leo X. vented his wrath against 
“some sons of wickedness lost to all fear of 
God and man,” who had assailed the papacy 
on its weakest side, and given it a wound 
more deadly than the fixing up of Luther’s 
thesis on the church at Wittenberg. The 
famous “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” the 
authorship of which has been as much dis- 
cussed as that of Junius’s letters, sent a laugh 
ringing through Germany more dangerous 
than all the learning of theologians. The ig- 
norance and _ superstition of the monkish 
orders and the cumbrous pedantry of the 
schoolmen were mercilessly F ste up in these 
anonymous letters, with admirable humor; 
and their style parodied so inimitably, that the 
monks themselves believed them to be genuine 
and written in their interest, with a simplicity 
worthy of the Leicestershire clergyman who 
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observed upon the “ Rejected Addresses,” “I 
do not see why they should have been reject- 
ed, think some of them very good!” Very, 
terribly “good” were those pestilent letters 
which convulsed Erasmus with laughter ;—so 
good, that the pope required every copy of 
them to be burned within three days of the 
publication of his anathema, under penalty of 
the ban. “The punishing of wits,” says Lord 
Bacon, “enhances their authority:” the 
“ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” is the chef- 
deuvre of German wit still, but who remem- 
bers the papal bull ? 

The examples we have cited cannot be 
accepted as absolutely good parodies, inas- 
much as the subjects of them are ill chosen, 
and a parody is not complete unless it fulfils 
two conditions ;—that it shall itself turn upon 
some legitimately comic idea, and that the 
original — be in some way fairly open to 
ridicule, either from bad and affected style, 
false or exaggerated sentiment, or from being 
sufficiently unimportant and uninteresting to 
render it harmless to jest at its expense. 
Rarely are both these rules observed, and the 
comic humor that can satisfy the first of them 
is too seldom united with the refined taste 
which will keep it within the prescribed limits. 
And hence it is easier to quote examples of 
what Parody should not be, and define it, as 
Cowley has done wit, by negatives, than to 
find specimens which are entirely satisfactory. 
We might multiply illustrations like those we 
have already given, and instance similar ill 
usage of works whose beauty and pathos 
should have exempted them; but the parodies 
which will agree with our canon are few, 
though we can cull enough from them to show 
that they may be pointed without being pro- 
fane, and satirical without scurrility. We 
need hardly allude to the “ Rejected Addres- 
ses;” twenty editions in the course of thirty 
years testify to their unabated popularity, and 
justify the applause they won on their first 
appearance. They are perhaps the most fe- 
licitous example we possess of skilful Parody ; 
rarely has so much keen personal satire been 
so little blemished by coarseness or vulgarity ; 
and it is the authors’ boast that, of the twelve 
writers imitated, “ not one ever betrayed the 
least soreness, or refused to join in the laugh 
that we had occasioned.” the only attempt 
of a similar kind which will bear comparison 
with them is, “ The Book of Ballads,” by Bon 
Gaultier, which contains six imitations profess- 
ing to be by the unsuccessful candidates for 
the Laureateship on the death of Southey, 
and one of these, “ The Bard of Erin’s La- 
ment,” appears to us superior to the Messrs. 
Smith’s “ Living Lustres,” in imitation of the 
same poet. But Bon Gaultier labors under a 
disadvantage from which they were exempt: 
he is a poet; and cannot help writing musical 
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verse even when imitating less flowing num- 
bers than Moore’s. In the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” we never for a moment feel that the 
author’s idea or execution is above his work : 
he has caught with nice tact the points in his 
author which will bear ridicule, and parodied 
them admirably, for the most part; but we 
never suspect him of being able on his own 
account to write like Lord Byron, or think 
like i sh. he never wastes a poetic im- 
age, nor leads us to deplore that so much im- 
agination should have found no worthier 
theme ; and this may be one cause of his ex- 
cellence asa parodist. But the ballads of Bon 
Gaultier and, many of them, = poetry 
spoiled and disfigured by an alloy of street 
ng, which deforms their beauty as compo- 
sitions without making them amusing as paro- 
dies. This is especially the case with “ Don 
Fernando Gomersalez,” which falls little short 
in spirit and diction of the — lays it is 
intended to burlesque, and would be quite as 
ood, but for the introduction of low matter-of- 
t from Astley’s, which renders it an inhar- 
monious compound of Spanish chivalry and 
the foot-lights and canvas of the stage. Here 
is a sample :— 


“¢ Give me but the armor, monarch, that I wore 
within the field, 

Give me but my trusted helmet, give me but my 
dinted shield ; 

And my old steed, Bavieca, swiftest courser in 
the ring, 

And I rather should imagine that I'll do the 
business, king.’ 


“Then they carried down the armor from the 
garret where it lay— 

O! but it was red and rusty, and the plumes 
were shorn away ; 

And they led out Bavieca from a foul and filthy 
van, 

For the conqueror had sold him to a Moorish 
dogs’-meat man. 


“When the steed beheld his master, then he 
whinnied loud and free, 

And in token of subjection knelt upon each 
broken knee; 

And a tear of walnut largeness to the warrior’s 
eyelids rose. 

As he fondly picked a beanstalk from his cough- 
ing courser’s nose. 


ae M 
“th 


a time, O Bavieca, hast thou borne me 

rough the fray! 

Bear me but again as deftly through the listed 
ring this day ; 

Or if thou art worn and feeble, as may well have 
come to pass, 

Time it is, my trusted charger, both of us were 
sent to grass!” 


The readers of Mr. Lockhart’s “ Spanish 
Ballads” will remember “ The Admirable 
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Guarinos,” which the above vulgarizes rather 
than parodies : — 


“¢Give me my horse, my old grey horse, so be 
he is not dead, 

All gallantly caparisoned with plate on breast 
and head, 

And give me the lance I brought from France, 
and if I win it not 

My life shall be the forfeiture, Pll yield it on the 
spot.” 


* * * * * * 


“Much marvelling, then said the king: ‘ Bring 
Sir Guarinos forth, 

And in the grange go seek ye for his grey steed 
of worth; 

His arms are rusty on the wall, seven years have 
gone, I judge, 

Since that strong horse hath bent him to be a 
common drudge.’ 


“ When the knight came out the Moors did 
shout, and loudly laughed the king, 

For the horse he pranced and capered, and furi- 
ously did fling ; 

But Guarinos whispered in his ear, and looked 
into his face, 

Then stood the old charger, like a lamb, with 
calm and gentle grace.” 


Even more displeasing is the following from 
“The Lay of Mr. Colt,” which adds to the 
offence of parodying one of Mr. Macaulay’s 
most stirring lays, the graver fault of raising a 
laugh at a revolting and horrible case of mur- 
der committed at New York, the trial for 
which a preliminary note informs us “ is per 
haps the most disgraceful upon the records of 
any country :”— 


“ The clock is ticking onward ; 
Hark! hark! it striketh one! 
Each felon draws a whistling breath, 
‘ Time’s up with Colt ; he’s done!’ 
The sheriff looks his watch again, 
Then puts it in his fob, 
And turns him to the hangman— 
“Get ready for the job.” 
The gaoler knocketh loudly, 
The turnkey draws the bolt, 
And pleasantly the sheriff says, 
“We're waiting, Mister Colt!” 
* * * . * 
And when the lamp is lighted 
In the long November days, 
And lads and lasses mingle 
At shucking of the maize; 
When pies of smoking pumpkin 
Upon the table stand, 
And bowls of black molasses 
Go round from hand to hand; 
When slap-jacks, maple-sugared, 
Are hissing in the pan, 
And cider, with a dish of gin, 
Foams in the social can; 
When the good man whets his whistle, 
And the good wife scolds the child; 
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And the girls exclaim convulsively, 
“ Have done, or I'll be riled!” 
When the loafer sitting next them 

Attempts a sly caress, 
And whispers, “Oh! you ’possum, 
You’ve fixed my heart, I guess!” 
With laughter and with weeping, 
Then shall they tell the tale 
How Colt his foeman quartered, 
And died within the gaol.” 


The gem of Bon Gaultier’s heterogeneous 
collection is, “ The Queen in France,” which 
isan admirable imitation of the old Scotch 
ballad style, but it is too long for insertion 
here, and is, no doubt, familiar to many of our 
readers. 

As an almost faultless example of what we 
have styled legitimate Parody, we quote “A 
Latter-day Fragment” from “ Punch,” which 
appeared apropos to the Bloomer movement 
in 1851 :-— 


A mad world this, my friends, a world in its 
lunes, petty and other; in lunes other than 
etty now for sometime; in pettylunes, petti- 
ettes, or pantalettes, about these six weeks, ever 
since when this rampant androgynous Bloomer- 
ism first came over from Yankee land. A sort 
of shemale dress you call Bloomerism ; a fashion 
of Sister JonaTHan’s. Trowsers tight at 
ankles, and for most part frilled: tunic descend- 
ing with some degree of brevity, perhaps to 
knees, ascending to throat and open at chemi- 
sette-front, or buttoned there; collar down turn- 
ed over neckerchief; and crowning all, broad 
brimmed hat ; said garments severally feathered, 
trimmed, ribboned, variegated, according to the 
fancies and the vanities: these, chiefly, are the 
outward differences between Bloomer dress and 
customary feminine Old Clothes. Not much 
like nursery-uniforms you think this description 
of costume, but rather considerably like it, I 
compute. Invisible are the merits of the Bloom- 
er dress, such as it has. A praiseworthy point 
in Bloomerism the emancipation of the ribs: 
an exceeding good riddance the «leliverance from 
corset, trammelling genteel thorax with springs 
of steel and whalebone, screwing in waist to 
Death’s hour-glass contraction, and squeezing 
lungs, liver, and midriff into an unutterable 
cram. Commendable, too, the renouncement 
of sous-jupe bouffante, or ineffable wadding. 
mvented, I suppose, by some Hottentot to im- 
rove female contour after the type of Venus, 
is fatherland’s, and not Cythera’s. Whole- 
some, moreover, and convenient, the abbrevia- 
tion of trains, serving in customary female Old 
Clothes the purpose of besom, and no other: 
real improvements, doubtless, these abandon- 
ments of ruinous shams, ridiculous unveracities, 
and idolatries of indescribable mud-Pythons. 
- +. Disputes about surplices in pulpit, and 
albs elsewhere, give place to controversies in 
theatres and lecture-halls concerning pettylunes 
and frilled trowsers; paraphernalia, however, 
not less important than canonicals, as | judge 
for one... . But here are we, my friend-. in 
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this mad world, amid the hallooings and bawl- 
ings, and guffaws and imbecile simperings and 
titterings, blinded by the November smoke-fog 
of coxcombries and vanities, stunted by the 
perpetual hallelujahs of flunkeys, beset by ma- 
niacs and simpletons in the great lunes and 
petty lunes; here, I say, do we, with Bloomer- 
ism beneath us bubbling uppermost, stand, hope- 
lessly upturning our eyes for the daylight of 
heaven, upon the brink of a vexed unfathoma- 
ble gulf of apehood and asshood simmering for 
ever. 


It would be hard to find a more complete 
+ ge of thoroughly commendable parody 
than this: as a contrast to its elephantine 
cumbrousness, we may quote a poetical speci- 
men scarcely less good of its kind, by Win- 
throp M. Praed, the most elegant of all writers 
of “ vers de société :”— 


On seeing the Speaker asleep in his Chair, in one 
of the Debates of the first Reformed’ Parlia- 


ment, 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair, 
If you mayn’t in your bed that you should in 
your chair ; 
Louder and longer now they grow, 
Tory and Radical, Aye and No, 
Talking by night and talking by day, 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 

Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden or Finn in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do; 

Riot will chase repose away, 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then, 
Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children that work in the mill 

You have more need of repose than they— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 

Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 

Of the House on a question of sixteenpence; 
Statesmen will howl and patriots bray ; 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. | 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, and dream of the time 
When loyalty was not a crime, 
When Grant was a pupil in Cann 


ing’s school, 
And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord! how principles pass away ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


And here, again, the parody is petety 
fair ; for the original song in “ Guy Manner- 
ing” is not so unapproachably beautiful as 
to suffer any wrong by the imitation, and the 
only defect we can discover in the latter is, 
that it is hardly close enough. The nearer 
the original is kept to, and the fewer the al- 
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terations needed to produce a totally opposite 
meaning, the more complete is the parody ; 
as, for instance, two lines of Pope— 


Here shall the spring its earliest sweets bestow, 
Here the first roses of the year shall blow, 


by the alteration of two words only were thus 
applied by Miss Katherine Fanshawe to the 
gent’s Park when it was first opened to the 
public :-— 


Here shall the spring its earliest coughs bestow, 
Here the first noses of the year shall blow. 


And thus one of the best of the political 
parodies of the Irish melodies which came out 
in the John Bull newspaper adapted to words 
of “ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” 
to Alderman Wood in his cavaliere servente 
character :— 


Rich and furred was the robe he wore, 
And a bright gold chain on his breast he bore, 
But ah! his speaking was far beyond 
Waithman himself with his snow-white wand. 


Humpty, dost thou not fear to stray, 

With the lady so far from the king’s highway ? 
Are Britain’s sons so dull or so cold 

As still to be cheated with tinsel for gold ? 


“ Mistress Dumpty, I feel not the least alarm, 
No placeman ever dare do me harm ; 

For though they vote her and me a bore, 
They love their own heads and places more.” 


On he went—in her coach to ride, 

While he cozened the lady who sat by his side ; 
And lost forever was she who was led 

By Humpty’s honor and Dumpty’s head. 


Moore’s poetry contains enough of “ false 
and exaggerated sentiment” to deserve paro- 
dying. Beautiful as many of his songs are, 
they are too full of wine to be always sober, 
and sometimes rise into a strain so exuberant- 
ly nonsensical, that, but for the airy graceful- 
ness of the verse, we might almost mistake 
them for intentional burlesques of the some- 
what incoherent sentimentalism of the boon 
companion school. Whether is the idea con- 
veyed by the parody or the original the best 
in the following ?— 


When in death I shall calm recline, 
When in gaol I shall calm recline, 
O bear my heart to my mistress dear, 
Bear my best coat to some pawnbroker near, 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine, 
Show him how stylish the gilt buttons shine, 
Of the brightest hue while it lingered here, 
And ask him a price that’s not too dear. 


Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, 

Bid him not search for bank-notes in the pocket, 
To sully a heart so brilliant and light ; 
For they were lugged out to pay an old debt, 
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But balmy drops of the red grape borrow, 
And all he'll find will be an old locket 
To bathe the relic from morn till night, 
Of Sal's, she gave me when last we met. 


We cannot pursue the parody farther—it 
degenerates, as parodies are apt to do, into 
mere vulgarity, mistaking slang for wit, and 
attempting to render that laughable which is 
simply despicable, in contempt of Aristotle’s 
definition of comedy, as being “a fault or 
deformity of such a kind as is neither painful 
nor destructive.” Let us appeal once more to 
“Punch,” the repository of most of our wit 
and not a little of our wisdom—to furnish us 
with another illustration of what parody 
should be, namely, legitimately comic itself, a 
skilful adaptation of a well known original, 
and that original neither too good to be above, 
nor too bad to be beneath, ridicule. Do not 
all these essentials meet in “ Valor under 
Difficulties ? ” 

March, march, pipe-clayed and belted in, 

That is to say you must march in good order; 

March, march, broiling sun melted in, 

Stocks all so tight that on choking you border. 
Martinet’s anger dread 
If you can turn your head, 

Martinet, stiff as the knights of old story. 
Shave and make ready then, 
Half-strangled Englishmen ! 

March on, as well as you're able, to glory! 


But we have dwelt long enough on a theme 
which, after all, we must be content to rank 
among the tricks of composition. 


Rather than all things Wit let none be there; 


and, as a jest book is very melancholy read- 
ing, and guessing riddles one of the most ex- 
hausting of recreations, the best parodies, if 
we have too many of them, will at last de- 
press the most buoyant spirits and pall upon 
the most fun-loving appetite. They all be- 
long to the secondary class of wit, that which 
is less original than imitative—and it betokens 
a phase of mind neither safe nor healthy when 
these and other like feats of literary sleight- 
of-hand and intellectual juglery are in eager 
demand. The terdency of many of our 
popular writers to produce startling comic ef- 
fects at any price; and to wring a jest out of 
the gravest materials, is a noticeable and ugly 
feature in our present literary taste, and one 
which, if we may believe historic parallels, 
bears a dark interpretation. This is not the 
place to inquire whether such a tendency be 
the result of a wide-spread dislocation of 
opinion, which leads men to hide their uneasi- 
ness and their doubts behind a mask of gaiety; 
or whether it be the unaffected expression of 
real unbelief in anything higher, and_ the 
natural product of an age which has too little 
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faith in the unseen to be in earnes. But 
whichsoever it be, the symptom is a dangerous 
one, and threatens to give us, instead of the 
learned satire of the Scriblerus Club and the 
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pungent wit of later humorists, a spurious 
compound, half levity and half slang, — 
ing a decadence in graver things than squi 
and weightier than parodies. 





From the Eclectic Review. 


For the Oracles of God. Four Orations. 
For Judgment to come. An Argument in 
Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
M. A. 8vo. London: T. Hamilton. 1823. 


WE have often asked, and have often, too, 
of late, the question asked us, Why have we 
no life of Edward Irving? Why no full or 
authentic record of that short, eccentric, but 
most brilliant and instructive career? What 
has become of his papers, which, we believe, 
were numerous—of his sermons, private let- 
ters, and journal ? (if such a thing as a jour- 
nal he ever kept—think of the journal of a 
comet !) Why have none of his surviving 
friends been invited to overlook these, and 
construct from them a life-like image of the 
man? Or, failing them, why has not some 
literary man of eminence—even although not 
imbued with all Irving’s peculiar opinions, yet, 
if possessing a general and genial a 
with him—been employed on the task? We 
know that many think this arises from the im- 

ression that Irving died under a cloud, being 
elt by his admirers to be general. But does 
not the silence of his relatives and friends 
serve to deepen this impression? We have 
heard it hinted, on the other hand, that the 
real reason is connected with the peculiar views 
of Irving, some imagining that no man can 
write his life well, if not what is called an Irv- 
ingite, and that no Irvingite has the literary 

ualifications. These statements, however, we 

o not believe. Some of the Irvingites are 
men of very considerable talent, and why— 
although most of his very eminent literary 
friends be either dead or have departed farther 
and farther from his point of view—although 
Chalmers be gone, De Quincy nearly shelved, 
Thomas Carlyle become a proclaimed Panthe- 
ist, and Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, ceased 
to lay much if any stress on the personal reign, 
and forsaken other Irvingite peculiarities— 
does not some one of his own party attempt a 
a biography of this eagle-winged man ? Mean- 
while, we propose to give what we know to be 
an honest and believe to be a true outline of 
his character and peculiar genius. 

We have not a few disappointments in our 
career, but none in one small department— 
that of sight-seeing and hero-hearing—equal 
to that which befel us in Edinburgh, in the 
year 1834. We were told that Edward Irv- 
ing was to hold forth in Mr. Tait’s chapel, 
Canongate, on the forenoon of a February 





Sabbath day. We went accordingly, and with 
some difficulty procured standing-foom in the 
gallery of a small chapel in an obscure and 
very dirty close. It was not he! The lofty, 
once black, but now blanched head, did not 
appear over the throng, like the white plume 
of a chieftain over the surge of battle. Ano- 
ther came—(good Mr. Tait, who had left the 
sweet moorland solitudes of Tealing, and re- 
signed his living to follow Irving)—and we 
lost the first and last opportunity we ever had 
of seeing and hearing the giant of pulpit ora- 
tory. In the close of that year he died in 
Glasgow, a weary, worn, gray-headed, and 
broken-hearted man of forty-two. 

What a life his had been! Short, if years 
are the only measurement of time; but long, 
if time be computed by the motion of the 
higher stars of douse feelings, and sorrows ! 
His life, too, was a strangely blended ‘one. It 
was made up of violent contrasts, contradic- 
tions, and vicissitudes. At college his career 
was triumphant; he carried all easily before 
him. Then, after he obtained license, came 
two great reverses—unpopularity as a preach- 
er, and, if general report be credited, a love- 
disappointment. He was discouraged by these 
to the extent of preparing to leave his native 
land, and undertake the duties of 4 mission- 
ary to the heathen. In this case he would 

robably have perished early, and his fame 

d been confined to the corner of an obitu- 
ary in amissionary magazine. Then in a mo- 
ment—whether fortunate or unfortunate, how 
shall we decide ?—Chalmers heard him preach, 
and got him appointed as his colleague in 
Glasgow. Then London rose up to welcome 
him, as one man, and his pulpit became a 
throne of power, reminding you of what Knox’s 
was in Edinburgh in the sixteenth century 
Not since that lion-hearted man of God had 
thundered to nobles and maids of honor, to 
senators and queens, had any preacher in Bri- 
tain such an audience to command and such 

wer to command it as Irving. It was like 

oah preaching to an assembly of primeval 
giants. There were princes of the blood, la- 
dies high in honor and place, ministers of 
state, celebrated senators, orators, and philoso- 

hers, poets, critics, and distinguished mem- 

rs of the bar and of the church, all jostled 
together into one motley and magnificent mass, 
less to listen and criticise than to prostrate 
themselves before the one heroic and victo- 
rious man; for it seemed rather a hero of 
chivalry than a divine who came forward Sab- 
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bath after Sabbath to uplift the buckler of 
faith and to wield the sword of the Spirit. The 
a was made for the audience, the man for 

e hour. In Glasgow he was an eagle ina 
cage ; men saw strength, but strength imprison- 
ed and embarrassed. In London, he found a 
free atmosphere, and eyes worthy of behold- 
ing his highest flight, and he did—* ye stars! 
how he did soar.” It was a flight prompted 
by enthusiasm, sustained by sympathy, accele- 
rated by ambition and consecrated by Chris- 
tian earnestness. There might be indeed a 
slight or even a strong tinge of vanity min- 
gled with his appearances, but it was not the 
vanity of a fribble, it was rather that of a 
child. It was but skin deep, and did not affect 
the simplicity, enthusiasm, and love of truth 
which were the bases of his character and of 
his eloquenee. His auditors felt that this was 
no mouthing, ranting, strutting actor, but a 

at good man speaking from a full intel- 
lect and a warm heart; and that if he had 
and knew that he had a strange and striking 
personal presence, and a fine deep voice thor- 
oughly under his management, and which he 
wielded with all the skill of an artist, that 
was not his fault. These natural and ac- 
quired advantages he could not resign, he 
could not but be aware of, he must use, and 
he did consecrate. What less and what more 
could he have done ? 

We have heard him so often Cescribed by 
eye-witnesses, not to speak of the written pic- 
tures of the period, that we may venture on a 
sketch of a Sabbath, during his palmy days, 
in the Caledonian Chapel. You go a full 
hour before eleven, and find that you are not 
too early. Having forced your way with dif- 
ficulty into the interior, you find yourself in a 
nest of celebrities. The chapel is small, but 
almost every person of note or notoriety in 
London has squeezed him or herself into one 
part or another of it. There shine the fine 
open glossy brow and speaking face of ‘Can- 
ning. - There you see the small shrimp-like 
form of Wilberforce, the Dusky visage of 
Denman, the high Roman nose of Peel, and 
the stern forehead of Plunket. There Brough- 
am sits coiled up in his critical might, his nose 
twitching, his chin resting on his hand, his 
eyes retired under the dark lids, his whole 
bearing denoting eager but somewhat curious 
and sinister expectation. Yonder you see an 
old venerable man with mild placid face and 
long gray hair; it is Jeremy Bentham, com- 
ing, in the plenitude of his bonhommie, to hear 
his own system abused as with the tongue of 
thunder. Near him, note that thin spiritual- 
looking little old individual, with quiet philo- 
sophic countenance and large brow: it is Wil- 
liam Godwin, the author of “Caleb Wil- 
liams.” In a seat behind him sits a yet more 
meagre skeleton of man, with a pale face, 
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eager eyes, dark closely cropped hair and tre- 
mulous nervous aspect; it is the first of living 
critics, William Hazlitt, who had “ forgot what 
the inside of a church was like,” but who has 
been fairly dragged out of his den by the at- 
traction of Irving’s eloquence. At the door, 
and standing, you see a young, short, stout 

rson, carrying his head high, with round 

ce large eyes, and careless schoolboy bear- 
ing; it is aulay on furlough from Cam- 
bridge, where he is as yet a student, but ho; 
soon to be equal with the proudest in all that 
crowded Caledonian Chapel. And in a cor- 
ner of the church, Coleridge—the mighty wi- 
zard, with more knowledge and more genius 
under that one white head than is to be found 
in the whole of that bright assembly—looks 
with dim nebulous eyes upon the scene, which 
seems to him rather a swimming vision than a 
solid reality. And then besides there are 
belted earls, and feathered duchesses, and 
bishops not a few, and one or two of the 
Guelphic race included in a throng which has 
not been equalled for brilliance in London 
since Burke, Fox, and Sheridan stood up in 
Westminster Hall, as the three accusing spi- 
rits of Warren Hastings. 

For nearly half an Tee the audience has 
been fully assembled, and has maintained, on 
the whole, a decent gravity and composure. 
Eleven o’clock strikes and an official appears, 
bearing the Bible in his hands, and thus an- 
nouncing the approach of the preacher. Lu- 
dicrous as might, in other circumstances, seem 
the disparity between the forerunner and the 
coming MAN, his appearance is welcomed by 
the rustle and commotion which pass through the 
assembly, as if by a unanimous cheer —a rustle 
which is instantly succeeded by deep silence, 
as, slowly and majestically, Edward Irving ad- 
vances, mounts— not with the quick, hasty 
step of Chalmers, but with a measured and 
dignified pace, as if to some solemn music 
heard by his ear alone — the stairs of the pul- 

it, and lifting the psalm-book, calmly con- 
ronts that splendid multitude. The expres- 
sion of his bearing while he does this is very 
peculiar ; it is not that of fear, not that of 
deference, still less is it that of impertinence, 
anger, or contempt. It is simply the look of a 
man who says internally : “ I am equal to this 
occasion and to this assembly, in the dignity 
and power of my own intellect and nature, 
and MORE than equal to it, in the might of my 
Master, and in the grandeur and truth of my 
message.” Ere he proceeds to open the psalm- 
book, mark his stature and his face! He isa 
son of Anak in height, and his symmetry and 
apparent strength are worthy of his stature. 
is complexion is iron-gray, his hair is parted 
at the foretop, and hangs in sable masses down 
his temples, his eye has a squint, which rather 
adds to than detracts from the general effect, 
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and his whole 
nic ; yea, that of a Titan among Titans—a 
Boanerges among the sons of thunder. He 


ct is spiritual, earnest, Tita- 


gives out the psalm — perhaps it is his favorite 
-_ the twenty-ninth — and as he reads it 
is voice seems the echo of the “ Lord’s voice 
upon the waters, so deep and far-rolling are 
the crashes of its sound. It sinks too, ever 
and anon, into soft and solemn cadences, so 
that you hear in it alike the moan and the roar, 
and feel both the pathos and the majesty of the 
thunder-storm. Then he reads a portion of 
Scripture, selecting probably, from a fine, in- 
stinctive sense of contrast, the twenty-third 
"tem or some other of the sweeter of the He- 
rew hymns, to give relief to the grandeurs 
that have passed or that are at hand. Then he 
says: “ Let us pray,” not as a mere formal 
preliminary, but because he really wishes to 
ther up all the devotional feeling of his 
earers along with his own, and to present it 
as a whole burnt-offering to Heaven. Then 
his voice, “like a stream of rich distilled per- 
fumes,” rises to God, and you feel as if God 
had blotted out the church around and the 
universe above, that that voice might obtain 
immediate entrance to his ear. You at least 
are conscious of nothing for a time save the 
voice and the auditor. It is a great being con- 
versing with God. “Reverence and ‘lowly 
prostration are most striking,” it has been said, 
“ when paid by a lofty intellect, and you are 
reminded of the trees of the forest clapping 
their hands unto God.” The prayer over, he 
announces his text, and enters on his theme. 
The sermon is upon the days of the Puritans 
and the Covenanters, and his blood boils as he 
describes the earnest spirit of their times. He 
fights over again the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell; he paints the dark muirlands, 
whither the “ Woman of the Church” retired 
for a season to be nourished with blood, and 
you seem to be listening to that wild eloquence 
which pealed through the wilderness and 
shook the throne of Charles II. Then he turns 
to the contrast between that earnest period 
and what he thinks our light, empty, and pro- 
fane era, and opens with fearless hand the vials 
of apocalyptic vengeance against it. He de- 
nounces our “ political expediencies,” and Can- 
ning smiles across to Peel. He speaks of our 
“godless systems of ethics and economics,” 
and Bentham and Godwin shrug their shoul- 
ders in unison. He attacks the poetry and the 
criticism of the age, inserting a fierce diatribe 
against the patrician Byron in the heart of an 
apology for the hapless ploughman Burns ; 
knocking Southey down into the same kennel 
into which he had plunged Byron ; and strik- 
ing next at the very heart of Cobbett ; and 
Hazlitt bends his brow into a frown, and you 
see a sarcasm (to be inserted in the next 
“ Liberal” ) crossing the dusky disk of his face. 
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Nay, waxing bolder and eyeing the peers and 
the peeresses, the orator denounces tiie “ wick- 
edness in high places” which abounds, and his 
voice swells into its deepest thunder and his 
- assumes its most portentous glare as he 
characterizes the falsehood of cotirtiers, the 
hypocrisy of statesmen, the hollowness, licen- 
tiousness, and levity of fashionable life, sing- 
ling out an individual notoriety of the species, 
who happens to be in more immediate sight, 
and concentrating the terrors of his beak, the 
lightnings of his eye, upon her till she blushes 
through the rouge, and every feather in her 
head-dress — in reply to her rotten 
and quaking heart. It is Isaiah or Ezekiel 
over again, uttering their stern yet musical 
and poetic burdens. The language is worth 
of the message it conveys: not polished indeed, 
or smooth, rather rough and diffuse withal, but 
vehement, figurative, and bedropped with ter- 
rible or tender extracts from the Bible. The 
manner is as graceful as may well co-exist 
with deep impetuous force, and as solemn as 
may evade the charge of cant. The voice 
seems meant for an “ orator of the human race,” 
and fitted to fill vaster buildings than earth 
contains, and to plead in mightier causes and 
controversies than can even be conceived of in 
our degenerate days. It is the “many-folded 
shell ” of Prometheus,” including in its compass 
“ soft and soul-like sounds,” as well as loud 
and victorious peals. The audience feel in 
contact with a demoniac force rather than a 
mere orator, and retire saying that if that man 
be not mad he must be inspired. 

That this sketch is not exaggerated we have 
abundant testimony. Canning repeatedly de- 
clared that Edward Irving was the most pow- 
erful orator, in or out of the pulpit, he ever 
heard. Hazlitt has written panegyric after 
panegyric upon him, annexing indeed, not a 
few critical cavils and sarcasms, as drawbacks 
from his estimate. De Quincy called him once 
to us a “very demon of power,” and uniformly 
in his writings speaks with wonder, not unmin- 
gled with terror, of the fierce, untamed, fire-fed 
energy which ran in the blood and spoke in 
the talk and public oratory of Edward Irving. 

Yet there can be little doubt that these 
splendid exhibitions, while exciting general ad- 
miration in London, were not productive of 
commensurate good. They rather dazzled 
and stupefied than convinced or converted. 
They sent men away wondering at the power 
of the orator, not mourning over their own 
evils, and striving after amendment. They 
served, to say the most, only as a preface, pav- 
ing the way for a volume of instruction and 
edification, which was never published ; as an 
introduction, to secure the attention and gain 
the ear of the public, for a sermon, and an ap- 
plication thereof of practical power, which was 
never preached. 


IRVING. 





4 EDWARD 
Trving, indeed, left himself no choice. He 
had so fiercely and unsparingly assaulted the 
modes of thought and styles of preaching 
which prevailed in the church, that he was 
compelled, in consistency and self-defence, to 
aim at a novel and original plan of promulgat- 
ing the old doctrines. By and by, intercourse 
with Coleridge, added to his own restless 
= of speculation, began to shake his confi- 
ence in many parts of our ancient creeds. A 
new system, of colossal proportions, founded 
indeed on the basis of Scripture, but ascend- 
ing till its summits were lost in mist, began to 
rise under his Babylonian hand. He saw, too, 
for the first time, the mountain-ranges of 
prophecy lowering before him, dark and cloud- 
girt for the most part, but with strange gleams 
shining here and there upon their tops, and 
with pale and shadowy hands beckoning him 
onwards into their midst. These were to him 
the Delectable Mountains, and to gain the sum- 
mit of Mount Clear became henceforth the 
object of his burning and life-long ambition. 
He toiled up these hills for many a weary hour 
and with many a heavy groan, but his strong 
faith and sanguine genius supported him ; in 
the evening of each laborious day he fancied 
he saw, on the unreached pinnacle, 


Hope enchanted smile, and wave her golden hair ; 


and each new morning found him as alert as 
ever, climbing the mountains towards the city. 
Again and again, he imagined that he had 
reached the far-seen and far-commanding sum- 
mit, and certainly the exaltation of his lan- 
guage and the + Sonne of his spirit, seemed 
sometimes those of one -who was beholding a 
“little of the glory of the place ;” but, alas! 
the clouds were perpetually gathering again, 
and many maintained that the shepherds 
Watchful and Experience (whatever Sincere 
might have done), had not bid him “ welcome 
to the Delectable Mountains,” and that he had 
mistaken Mount Clear for Mount Error, which 
hangs over a steep precipice, and whence 
many strong men have been hurled headlong 
and dashed to pieces at the bottom. 
It was certainly a rapid, a strange, a fearful 
“ progress,” that of our great-hearted pilgrim 
during the ten last years of his life. What 
iants he wrestled with and subdued — what 
efiles of fear and danger he passed — what 
hills of difficulty'as well as a of delight he sur- 
mounted — what temptations he resisted and 
defied — what by-paths, alas! too, at times, he 
was led to explore! All subjects passed before 
him, like the animals coming to be named of 
Adam, and were scanned and classified if not 
exhausted ; all methods of “ concluding” men 
into the obedience of his form of the faith 
were tried ; — now he “ Piped ” his Pan’s pipe 
to the mighty London, that its inhabitants 
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might dance ; now he “mourned” to them his 
wif prophetic wail, that they might lament. All 
varieties of character he met with and sought to 
gain—all places he visited—all varieties of treat- 
ment and experience he encountered and tried 
to turn to high spiritual account. We see him 
now preaching among the wildernesses of Gal- 
loway, and seeming a Renwick Redivivus, 
and now, Samson-like, overthrowing the 
church of Kirkaldy, by the mere pressure pro- 
duced by his popularity. Now he is seen by 
Hazlitt laying his limbs on a bench in the lob- 
by of the Black Bull, Edinburgh; and now, at 
five in the morning, in the same city, ere the 
sun has climbed the back of the couchant lion 
of Arthur’s Seat, or turned the flag floating 
over the castle into fire, he is addressing thou- 
sands in the West Church on the glorious and 
dreadful advent of a brighter Sun from heaven. 
Now we see him (as our informant did) sitting 
at his own hospitable morning board, sur- 
rounded by a score of disciples, holding a child 
on his knee, a tea-pot in Ais hand, and, with 
head and shoulders towering over the rest, 
pouring out the while the strong element of his 
conversation. Now we watch him shakin 
farewell hands with Carlyle, his early friend 
whom he has in vain sought to convert to his 
views, and saying with a sigh: “ I must go up 
this Hill Difficulty ; thou art in danger of 
reaching a certain wide field, full of dark moun- 
tains, where thou mayst stumble and fall, and 
rise no more.” Now he pleads his cause be- 
fore the judicatories of the church of Scotland, 
where he is sisted for error, but pleads it in 
vain ; and in the afternoon of the day on 
which he has been cast out from her pale, stands 
up with tears in his eyes and preaches the 
gospel in his own native Annan to weeping 
crowds. Now he prevents the dawning to 
translate Ben Ezra into English and to prefix 
to it that noble apology for the Personal Ad- 
vent, which a Milton’s ink might have written 
and a martyr’s blood sealed. Now he appears, 
after years of estrangement, before the view 
of his ancient ally, Carlyle, suddenly as ah ap- 
parition, in one of the parks, gray-haired with 
anguish, pale and thin as a spectre, blasted, 
but blasted with celestial fire, and they renew 
friendly intercourse for one solemn hour, and 
then part for ever. And now he expires in 
Glasgow, panting to keep some dream-made 
appointment in y ir Hw Ay whither he was 
bound, but saying at last, with child-like resig- 
nation: “ Living or dying, I am the Lord’s. 
From his life, thus cursorily outlined, we 
pass to say a few words about his works, and 
genius, and purpose. In comparing the di- 
vines of the seventeenth century with those 
of our own day, there is nothing more remark- 
able than this—the vastly greater amount of 
good literature produced by the former. The 
were not, to be sure, so much engrossed wi 
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soirées, Exeter Hall meetings, and visits, as 
the present race; but their pulpit prepara- 
fions were far more laborious, and yet they 
found time for works of-solid worth and colos- 
gal size. Our divines, too, are determined to 
print, but what flimsy productions theirs in 
general are, in comparison with the writings 
of Howe, Charnock, Barrow, and Taylor! 
There is more mattcr in ten of Charnock’s 
massive folio pages than in all that Dr. Cum- 
ming has hitherto published. Chalmers and 
Irving, of course, are writers of a higher or- 
der, but even their works cannot be named 
beside those of our elder theologians, whether 
in learning, in genius, in power, in practi- 
éal effect, or even in polish. In proof of 
our statement, we invite comparison between 
Chalmers’s “ Astronomical Discourses” or Ir- 
ving’s “ Orations” and the “ Christian Life” 
by old John Scott; and, waiving the question 
as to which of the three possesses the greatest 
intellectual power and cloquence, we chal- 
lenge superiority on behalf of the elder, even 
in respect of correctness, grace, and every 
minor merit of style. Vain to say that the 
works of Chalmers and Irving were written 
in the intervals of varied and harassing occu- 

tions. So were those of the old divines. 


ain to say that in the Scottish schools and 
colleges at the beginning of this century lit- 
tle attention was paid to composition—in the 


schools and colleges of the seventeenth cen- 
tury we believe there was still less. The true 
reasons are to be found in the simple fact 
that these olden men were men of a still 
higher order of intellect—that, besides, they 
had more thoroughly trained themselves, and 
that a still loftier earnestness in their hearts 
was strengthened and inflamed by the influ- 
ences of a sterner age. As Milton to Bayley 
and Tennyson, do Howe and Barrow stand 
to Chalmers and Irving. 

Yet we mean not to deny that some of Ir- 
ving’s productions are worthy, not only of his 
floating reputation, but of that gift in him 
which was never fully developed, or at least 
never completely displayed. In all his writ- 
ings you see a man of the present wearing 
the armor of the past ; but it is a proof of his 
— that, although he wears it awkwardly, 

e never sinks under the load. It is not a 
David clad in a Goliath’s arms, and over- 
whelmed by them, it is the shepherd-giant, 
Eliab, David's brother, not yet at home in a 

moply which is not too large for his limbs, 

t for wearing which a peaceful profession 
and period had not prepared him. ing, in 
Rative power, was only, we think, a little , one 
er than the men of the Elizabethan period 
and of the next two regions. He was origin- 
ally of a similar order of genius, but he had 
given that genius a less severe and laborious 





culture, and he had fallen upon an age ad- 
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verse for its display. Hence, even his best 
writings, when compared to theirs, have a 
certain stiff, imitative, and convulsive air. 
There is nothing false in any of them, but 
there is something forced in most. You feel 
always how much better Irving's noble, gene- 
rous thoughts would have looked had he ex- 
ray them in the language of his own day. 

urke had as big a heart, a far subtler intel- 
lect, and richer imagination than Irving, and 
yet how few innovations, and fewer archa- 
isms, has he ventured to introduce into his 
style. Hall and Foster, too, are as pure writ- 
ers as they are powerful thinkers. Thus, too, 
felt the public, and hence the boundless popu- 
larity of the man was not transferred to his 
books. His two best productions are, unques- 
tionably, his Prefaces to “ Horne on the 
Psalms,” and to “Ben Ezra.” Nothing can 
be finer than his defence of David, and his 
panegyric—itself a lyric—on his psalms in 
the former, and the apostolic dignity, depth, 
and earnestness, which distinguish the latter. 
Why are these, and some of his other smaller 
works, not reprinted ? 

The genius of Irving was not of the purely 
west euh, it was rather of that lofty degree 
of the oratorical which verges on the poetical. 
In other words, it was thore intense than 
wide. His mind was deeper than that of 
Chalmers, but not so Nowe or so genial—it 
was in some departments more powerful, but 
not so practical. Many of his ideas, he re- 
joiced to see, as he said, “ looming through a 
mist.” Even the poetry that was in him was 
rather of the lyrical than of the epic or dra- 
matic sort. The lyrical poet does not look 
abroad upon universality—he looks straight 
up from his lyre—some intense idea at once 
insulates and inflames him, and his poetry 
arises bright, keen, and narrow, as a tongue 
of fire from the altar of a sacrifice. It was so 
with the prose of Irving; his flights were 
lofty, perpendicular, and short-lived. He has 
lost very few of those long, swelling, sustain- 
ed, and victorious passages which characterize 
the very highest of our religious authors, nor, 
on the other hand, are his pages thick with 
sudden and memorable felicities of thought. 
They are chiefly valuable for those brief 
patches of beauty, and bursts of personal feel- 
ing and passion, which recal most forcibly te 
those who heard him the remarkable appear- 
ance and unequalled elocution of the man. 
For, em hatically, he himself was “ the Epis- 
tle.” e admit most frankly, even though 
the admission should have the effect of pro- 
ducing distrust in our own capacity of critici- 
sing one whom we never saw, that to know 
his genius fully it was necessary to have seen 
and heard him—only those who did so, are, 
we believe, able to appreciate the whole power 
that was condensed, in that most marvellous 
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“earthen vessel,” the appearance of which, 
especially in his loftier moods, suggested an 
energy within, and a possibility before him, 
which made his works, and even his public 
preachings, seem poor in the comparison. Let 
us remember, too, the age at which he was 
removed. He was barely forty-two, an age 
when nine-tenths of clever men have not even 
begun to publish. And he had advanced 
at such a rate. It was true that latterly he 
fell into a singular hallucination, or, at least, 
a one-sidedness. A gentleman told us that, 
calling on him once, and complaining that his 
published writings were not quite worthy of 

is fame, Irving pointed to a mass of MS. 
below his study table, and said: “ Look here, 
sir! There are there scores of sermons in- 
comparably superior to anght I have publish- 
ed. But when I wrote them, I was under 
the impression that I must fight God’s cause 
with the weapons of eloquence and carnal 
wisdom; I have learned otherwise since, sir, 
and believe that the simpler and humbler I 
am in my language, God will prosper my ser- 
mons and writings more; according to that 
Scripture, “ When I am weak, then am I 
strong.”’ So far he was right, but so far also 
he was wrong; and in a short time had he 
lived, he would have come to the golden 
mean. No preacher can be too simple, and 
none too sublime. Every preacher, who is 
able, should, by turns, be both. No writer 
can be too clear, and none too profound; and 
every writer should seek, if he has capacity, 
to be both. The author of that little card to 
Philemon, wrote also the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Irving might, and would, had God 
spared his life, have attained a mode of writ- 
ing which, by turns, would have attracted in- 
fants, and overpowered philosophers—made a 
Mary weep and a Felix tremble—a child, like 
Timothy, prefer it to the instructions of his 
grandmother Lois, and a doubter, like Thomas, 
ery out, “ My Lord and my God.” 

To enter into a consideration of his creed, 
we have not room, and it might besides in- 
volve us in controversy. In some points we 
deem him to have been deeply and even fear- 
fully mistaken, and his wildest errors, of course, 
were most popular among the weak; but in 
others, if he was in error, his errors were not 
deadly, and he erred in good company. But 
whatever were or were not his mistakes, of 
one thing there could be no doubt. He was 
in earnest, and he strove to infuse his earnest- 
ness into the age. We were lately discoursing 
of one extraordinary man, since, alas! depart- 
ed, whose wondrous powers have been neutral- 
ized through his want of concentrated purpose ; 
but certainly this cannot be charged against 
Irving. His objects during his life, seem to 
have been two. Carlyle says, ‘This man 
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strove to be a Christian priest.’ This was his 
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first but not his only purpose. He strove, se- 
condly, to be a Christian prophet. Believing 
that the end of our present cycle of Chris- 
tianity was at hand, and that God was about 
to introduce a new and most mighty dispensa- 
tion, he felt impelled to proclaim that old 
things were fast passing away, and that all 
things were becoming new. This he did with 
all the energy of his nature. He smote with 
his hand—he stamped with his foot— he 
wept —he cried aloud and spared not — he 
rose early and sate late—he exhausted his 
entire energies, and gained an early grave in 
the proclamation of his message. The mantle 
of the Baptist seemed to have descended on 
him, and his sermons ceased to be composi- 
tions, and became cries — the cries of fierce 
protest, stern injunction, and fire-eyed haste. 
‘Repent ye! Repent ye! The kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.’ How far his impressions 
on this subject were correct, is another ques- 
tion. But surely if Carlyle — the godless pro- 
phet of his period — the cursing Balaam of his 
day, demand and deserve credit for the half 
insane sincerity with which he recites his les- 
son of despair, Irving must be much more ad- 
mired for his intense earnestness, as like the 
wild-eyed prophet who ran aiound doomed 
Jerusalem, crying out ‘ Woe,’ woe, till he sank 
down in death, — he spent his last breath m 
crying ‘ Woe, woe, woe to the inhabiters of 
the earth, because of the trumpets which are 
soon to sound, and the vials of vengeance 
which are soon to be outpoured.’ 

Vain perhaps the inquiry, had he lived, 
what would have been his career? Man 
may be disposed to say ‘ Bedlam.’ We think 
not. Irving had, indeed, his deep halluncina- 
tions, and died under them ; but he was a man 
still in his prime, his mind retained much of 
its original vigor; these hallucinations were 
only mists, which had strangled his sun at 
noon, and would have passed away and left 
the orb brighter, and shining with a tenderer 
light than before. Others may say ‘ Popery.’ 
We trow net. He had too much Scotch saga- 
city, whatever some of his followers may have, 
ever to become the bond-slave of its degrading 
and mind-murdering superstitions. Carlyle, we 
know, supposes that at the time of his death, 
Irving was ripe for that transfigured negation, 
that golden No, which he calls his creed. Here, 
too, we demur. That Irving admired and 
loved Carlyle, is notorious, but that a nature 
so enthusiastic, affectionate, sanguine, trustful, 
and holy, could ever have been satisfied with 
Carlyleism, is to us inconceivable. Had he 
even, like Samson, been seduced under cloud 
of night, into that city No, when his senses re- 
turned in the morning, he would have arisen 
in wrath, shaken himself as at other times, and 
carried away its gates with him in his retreat. 
A man like Irving would, we verily believe, 
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rather have died trailing the car of Juggernaut 
than have lived trusting to the tender mercies 
of a system which stereotypes despair, and in 
banishing God out of the universe, reduces 
man to a hopeless puzzle and life to a miser- 
able dream. 

We venture to say that had Irving’s life been 
spared he would have forsaken his wilder nos- 
trums, rid himself of the silly people around 
him, and calmed and sobered down into one 
of the noblest specimens of enlightened, sanc- 
tified, humbled, Christ-like humanity which 
our age or any other has seen. He had the 
elements of all this within him. His heart was 
as warm as his genius was powerful. If in his 
pulpit efforts he sometimes seemed touching 
upon the angel, in private life and in the un- 
dress of his mind he ‘ became as a little child.’ 
A thousand stories are extant of his generosity 
—his liberality — his forbearance — his sim- 

licity, as well as of his piety and zeal. But 
it seemed good to Eternal Providence that his 
eareer should be as short as it was checkered, 
brilliant and strange. And what, although he 
founded no sect deserving the name, wrought 
deliverance on the earth, reared no pile of lit- 
erary or theological handy work — what, al- 
though he died sick of his associates, of his po- 
sition, and of some of his cherished doctrines, 
and was emphatically ‘ at sea’ — he had lived, 
on the whole, a heroic life; his errors them- 
selves had proclaimed the nobility of his na- 
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ture; he died a meek and humble disciple of 
Jesus Christ, and ages may elapse ere the 
Church shall see his like again. Of many 
lowly individuals, it can be truly said, as Christ 
said of the woman, ‘she hath done what she 
could ;’ but of how few men of Irving’s pow- 
ers, accomplishments, and splendid fame, can 
it be affirmed that duty was ever dearer to 
him than delight — that his purpose ever tow- 
ered more loftily before him than his personal 
desires — that he loved God better than him- 
self — that emphatically ‘he did what he 
could” And the time has come when even 
those who most deeply differed from him in 
opinion and do still in many things differ, may 
unite with his ardent worshippers in proclaim- 
ing him a man of whom the world was not 
worthy. 


Note. We have called Irving a comet; but, un- 
like a comet, his tail has not been his brightest or 
largest portion. With a few exceptions, the pres- 
ent race of Irvingites are, we fear, as feeble, con- 
ceited, and superstitious a set of religionists as ex- 
ists. Even their love and charity, which they 
parade so much, are diseased—too “sweet to be 
wholesome.” Edward Irving would not now march 
through Coventry with such semi-papistic—semi- 
Swedenborgian hybrids. They shelter under his 
name; but were his name fully known it would 
crush them. Alas! how often do monkeys gibber 
and make mouths and attempt mimicries behind 
the back of a man! 





From the American Journal of Science and Arts 


On a Change of Ocean Temperature that 
would attend a Change in the level of the 
African and South American Continents. 
By James D. Dana. 


Tue idea of a change of climate consequent 
upon a change of the distribution of land and 


water on the globe, brought forward by Sir 
Charles Lyell, has recently been. discussed 
with much ability and precision, by Prof. 
Hopkins, especially with reference to the 
Northern Atlantic. As there is profit in this 
consideration of possibilities, whether we can 
prove the actual occurrence of the supposed 
events or not, we briefly remark in this place 
oe another geological change that would 

ect the temperatures of both the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. 

Upon the Oceanic isorthermal chart issued 
with the last number of this Journal, and dis- 
cussed in that and this number, it is observed 
that the whole western coast of South America 
is bordered by cold waters; and that while in 
the Pacific, 80 deg. F. is the coldest tempera- 
ture of the year in mid-ocean, towards South 
America, even under the equator, the ocean 
temperature of 74 deg. is not found, in the 





cold season, short of a distance of 2500 miles 
from the coast. 

We have also remarked upon the evidence 
that a similar southern or extratropical cur- 
rent affects the temperature of the whole 
southern Atlantic, and makes this literally the 
cold ocean of the globe. 

It is moreover evident from the temperature 
of the waters off western South America, that 
the extratropical or antarctic current has a 
vastly wider influence here than in the south- 
ern Atlantic; the positions of the lines of 
68 deg. and 74 deg. in the two regions make 
this sufficiently apparent. It is also obvious, 
that the South American Continent, by ex- 
tending so far south,—22 degrees, or 1300 
miles, beyond the south point of Africa,— 
should necessarily intercept to a large extent 
the antarctic current, and thus occasion, in 
connection with other causes, the northern 
flow that influences so widely the temperature 
of the waters off this coast. The position of 
the isocryme of 35 deg., shows that this same 
current flows on, rising somewhat northward 
towards Cape of Good Hope ; yet the African 
continent lies so far to the north, that it can 
in fact intercept but a small part of the south- 
ern current, which consequently to a large 
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extent passes on south of the Cape; yet this | 
small part produces the wonderful effects 
pointed out.* 

Suppose now, that by a change of level, 
America were to terminate in latitude 34 deg. 
S., and Africa in latitude 56 deg. S.: the re- 
lation of the two, and of the cold influences 
of the currents adjoining, would be entirely 
changed. The vast area in the South Pacific, 
embraced between the west South American 
coast and the isocryme of 74 deg.,—-which 
marks the influence in the colder season of 
the cold southern waters, though not by any 
means its extreme limit,—would, if transferred 
to the Atlantic equatorial regions, stretch 
nearly or quite across from Guinea to the 
East Cape of South America; and the line of 
68 deg. would sweep around north of the 
equator quite to mid-ocean. The actual ex- 
tent of the change may be perceived with 
close accuracy if we transfer the isochronal 
lines off this part of Western America to the 
Atlantic. In the Pacific, under the same 
circumstances, the line of 68 deg. would no- 
where reach within several degrees of the 
equator. 

The distribution of marine life would be 
greatly changed. While now the west coast 
of South America is, as regards the ocean, one 
of the coldest regions for the latitude in the 
world, it would become very much moderated, 
and a considerable portion of coast would be 
bordered by tropical waters. Along by Lima, 
and far south, there might be coral reefs. In 
the Atlantic, on the contrary, the Gulf of 
Guinea now characterized by torrid waters, 
would be filled with the colder seas of the 
temperate zone, and true tropical life would 
be altogether excluded. 

The influence also on the Gulf Stream 
would be very decided, and the whole North 
Atlantic would feel the change. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the west 
coast of America is bordered in the tropical 
part by cold waters, 10 deg. to 12 deg. below 
the mean of mid-ocean, and the marine zoo- 
logy is hence extratropical, the temperature 
of the land is peculiarly torrid over the same 
latitudes. It is evident that in judging of the 
influence of the ocean temperature on the 
temperature of the land, the direction of the 
aerial currents for the year, should be consid- 
ered as a most important element towards any 
just conclusions. 

Although we cannot show that the supposed 
change of level in the continents has taken 


* We find that at the recent meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association, Mr. A. G. Findlay, in the course 
of a paper on the oceanic currents of the Atlantic 
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place, we may learn from the facts what vast 
changes in marine life have happened in past 
ages, through such changes of level as have 
occurred in the earth’s history. The changes 
on the land from this cause would be less 
marked ; besides, these have had far less in- 
fluence on the life of the rocks than those of 
the ocean, as the fossiliferous rocks are mainly 
of marine origin. We know that in the cre- 
taceous and tertiary periods, the Andes were 
in part under water, or at a much lower level, 
and effects of the kind considered cannot be 
altogether hypothetical. 





From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


On the influence of undulating or hilly ground 
in checking Currents of Wind. By Ricx- 
ARD ADIE, Esq., Liverpool. Communica- 
ted by the hate. 


So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud, 
In the deep bosom of some gloomy wood. 


My attention was directed to this subject 
by observations which I made on the growth 
of trees in the country around the borders of 
the Irish Sea in the neighborhood of Liver- 
_ I there remarked, that where the sea- 

ard is backed by the hills of Wales, trees 
grow with vigor at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the coast, while on the Lancashire 
shore, to the north of this town, where there 
is an extensive flat very little elevated above 
the surface of the adjacent sea, the trees have 
a stunted, poor appearance. I believe the 
cause of this can be shewn to be due to the 
hilly ground checking sea winds, which are 
sometimes loaded with a principle most dele- 
terious to vegetation. To shew how this pro- 
— of a sea breeze gets into the atmosphere, 

had better first describe the formation of 
“ spoon-drift,” a technical term applied by 
sailors to water raised into the air from the 
sea in a manner which gives it properties 
widely different from any other form of at- 
mospheric moisture. Spoon-drift is formed 
by a stormy wind striking the tops of agitated 
waves, and taking from them particles of sea 
water. 

In the Mersey, during gales, I have on sev- 
eral occasions witnessed the spoon-drift and 
some of, its effects. I have stood on the Che- 
shire shore and looked towards Liverpool, and 
noticed along the dock-wall a belt of cloud 
which was raised by a strong west wind strik- 
ing the agitated tops of the waves formed in 
that locality at the time. This belt of cloud 
was in rapid motion, being carried forward 
by the force of the wind. the town, the 





and Pacific, takes the common view that the La- 
gulhas cnrrent is the origin of the current that flows 
up the West African coast, a view shown to be 
untenable. 





day after the storm, the windows of the houses 
had a soiled appearance, occasioned by the 
salt which had dried on them. In the coun- 
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try, on hedge-rows, I saw, pendant from the 
twigs, drops of water which tasted strongly 
of salt. Storms of this kind rarely occur 
during the season of verdant foliage, but when 
they do happen in that period, their effect on 
vegetation is most marked. On the 2d Oc- 
tober 1853, the Mersey was visited by a vio- 
lent gale, which raised spoon-drift, and distri- 
buted it in the manner I have stated. In 
forty-eight hours after the storm the leaves of 
the trees, on the windward or exposed side, 
had a shrivelled, scorched aspect. A road near 
Birkenhead, lined with two thriving, haw- 
thorn hedges, presented the singular appear- 
ance of two different colors, occasioned by 
the one side being a windward surface, the 
other side a leeward one. The leeward sur- 
face escaped the saline spray, and retained 
the dark green color natural to it at the end 
of summer; the windward surface was chan- 
ged to be quite brown, through the deadly 
action of salt on vegetation. The hard spine- 
like leaves of the gorse bushes and the ever- 
green pines are often, during the winter 
months, browned on the parts exposed to a 
saline atmosphere ; but, so far as I have been 
able to note, winters which do this to any ex- 
tent do not occur oftener than once in three 
to five years. In the spring, after a season 
that has had a saline gale, I have heard it re- 


marked by a traveller who had gone over the 
extreme range of British railway ground, that 
Lancashire appeared more blighted than the 
moors, or any other place he had passed over ; 
it is due to the lands in this county being ex- 
omy to be swept by strong westerly gales 
rom the Irish Sea, carrying with them parti- 


cles of sea-water. Arboreal vegetation, from 
its elevation, is more liable to be injured by 
sea salt than the cereals, or other plants which 
form the object of the farmer’s care. The 
latter, for a long period of their growth, onl 
rise a few inches above the surface of the soil, 
while, during the time of their most active 
development for flowering and seeding, saline 
storms are rare ; hence it is that ground where 
trees thrive badly is found covered with fertile 
corn-fields. 

The influence of hills in checking winds 
within a certain sphere of their action, is 
shown in the quotation given above from the 
lliad, translated by Pope: for if wind rushes 
with much violence down a gap among hills, 
the fact of its doing so, which is so well known, 
and is here established on the authority of one 
of the oldest of authors, shews that there 
must have been resistance offered to it by the 
form of the ground. On the Cheshire side 
of the Mersey there was an inlet called Wal- 
lasley Pool, where the tide ebbed and flowed 
through a hollow very slightly depressed be- 
low the neighboring country ; the upper part 
of the pool passed through a flat marsh only 
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elevated a few feet above the highest tides. 
On the southern border of this mafsh there is 
a hill 200 feet high ; but, with this exception, 
the ground around the pool is low; yet the 
winds issuing from the gap were often a cause 
of anxiety to the boatmen of the Mersey; 
and I have been told of serious boat accidents 
off the mouth of Wallasley Pool. This char- 
acter is likely to be altered now, for the tide 
has ceased to ebb there. It has been convert- 
ed into a great shipfloat, filled with water, 
and studded over with the masts of shipping: 
but when the surface was open, the rs 
on the atmosphere of a slight depression was 
often observable. 

The action of trees and ridges of ground 
in retarding the motion of the air is very dif- 
ferent; wind in passing through trees is re- 
tarded by the friction of the air on the leaves 
and branches. When wind has to rise over a 
ridge of ground, there is the friction of the 
air on the earth’s surface, and if all the air 
which ascended the ridge were to descend on 
the other side to the same level, so that the 
opposite surfaces of ridge resembled the two 
arms of a syphon, then the friction would be 
the only retarding force. But this is not what 
occurs in nature, which will be at once seen 
if we look ata mountain ridge ona great 
scale. Take for illustration the island of 
Great Britain ; a large mass of air annually 
passes across its surface from the Atlantic to 
the German Ocean; in its transit a quantity 
of aqueous vapor is condensed, and descends 
in the form of rain. A part of the rain is de- 
rived from vapor which has been evaporated 
from the surface of the island, and is only a 
process of return—the state of the earth as 
to moisture, in an annual mean, being nearly 
stationary. The extent of the onention 
of vapor which has come from the sea or for- 
eign ground is measured by the annual dis- 
charge of our rivers. The vast volume of 
air annually condensed on the surface of the 
island may be conceived, when the quantity 
of water discharged into the sea is multiplied 
1700 times; and the winds have suffered from 
the discharge of their aqueous vapor a retard- 
ing force measured by the gravitating of the 
rivers in their descent to the ocean, for the 
weight of water is lost to them on the de- 
scending limb of the syphon. 

If we reflect on the extent of the water 
power of this island, some idea may be formed 
of the vast body of air required to be ‘con- 
densed to produce it. Again, this formation 
of water-power brings another force into play 
which tends to give a horizontal motion to the 
air, namely the vacuity left by the condensed 
moisture. Consequently when we come to 
consider the effect of elevated ground on the 
atmosphere in its widest sense, experience 
shows that it acts asa disturber; the most 
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palpable proof of this is afforded by the gen-|the 100 cubic inches. And suppose that the 
eral quiescent state of the extensive flat sur-'stratum of the mass in motion is 300 feet 
face of the Pacific Ocean,—the name pacific | thick, the calculation founded on these data 
being an indication of its character—con-|shows the weight of air raised 10 feet during 
trasted with the stormy portions of this ocean|every houg, to be 310 millions of tons. In 
which lie around Cape Horn and the Cape of | the mean state of dryness, the atmosphere 
Good Hope. The action of undulating ground | contains 14 parts per 1000 of aqueous va- 
in checking currents of air refers to localities | por, which proportion gives for the water 
within a certain range of their influence ; in| raised 10 feet along a sea-board of 100 miles, 
such situations trees are found in a more|4 1-4 millions of tons per hour—a large 
luxuriant state of growth near the sea, than/ quantity of this vast weight being capable 
would have been the case if the ground} of condensation into rain. 








around them had been flat; at the same time 
the fact must not be lost sight of, that while 
hills protect much of the surface from winds, 
they also expose certain localities where the 
wild winds roar more than on any sea-girt 
plain. 

A caleulation of the weight of air which 
a ridge of very moderate elevation will raise 
hourly, may startle some of your readers. 
Take a ridge of 10 feet high on asea-board 
of 100 miles in length. According to Mr. 
Hartnup, in his meteorological results for the 
Liverpool Observatory, 1852, the mean hori- 
zontal motion of the air for the year is 13 
miles per hour. The mean weight of the 


The gales requir to form the “spoon 
drift” which I have described as so destruc- 
tive to vegetation, may be judged of from 
the subjoined notice, extracted from Mr. 


Hartnup’s report. 


The following results show the compara- 
tive violence of the four heaviest gales of 
wind which passed over the observatory dur- 


ing the year 1852 :— 


Extreme pressure 
on the square foot. 


28 pounds. 


January 4. 
” q 29 ” 


Greatest velocity of the 
air between any one 
hour and the next hour 


following. 
- 53 miles, 
>» See 
ET er 














air that crosses may be counted at 2 Ib. per 
cubic yard, which is nearly 30 1-2 grains to 





action of carbonic acid ; and the more abuna- 
ant and various these solutions, the more fruit- 
ful is the ground.” Arguing from this view, 
it is not richness of soil or humus that pro- 
duces the multiplied varieties of alpine plants 
in Germany, or the absence of it that pro- 
duces but few. “ Soluble mineral constitu- 
ents” are shown to be the characteristic of 
our cultivated field; and “an agricultural 
plant” is defined as one, “ distinguished from 
wild individuals of the same species, by pecu- 
liar qualities, which constitute its fitness in 
culture, and which depend upon a modifica- 
tion of chemical action.” The amazing yield 
of Indian corn in Mexico—from 200 to 600 
fold—is something which, with all our skill, 
we cannot accomplish, and is a fact in favor 
of the argument, “ that in no case do the 
organic substances contained in the ground 
perform any direct part of the nutrition of 
plants.” The annual destruction of organic 
matter all over the earth is estimated at 145 
billions of pounds, equal to 2 1-4 billions of 
cubic feet; and if all vegetation depends on 
organic matter for nutrition, to satisfy this con- 
sumption, “ there*must have been, five thou- 
sand years back, ten feet deep of pure organic 
substance on its surface.” Another illustration 
is furnished by taking the number of cattle 
and other animals in France in a given year 
(1844), and observing the amount of food they 
consume. The process of nutrition would re- 


From the American Annual of Scientific Discoveries, 
1854. 


IMPORTANT NEW THEORIES IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCE. 


M. Bauprimont, professor of chemistry at 
the Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux, has just 
published a work, “On the Existence of In- 
terstitial Currents in Arable Soil, and the In- 
fluence which they can exert on Agricul- 
ture;” in which, after a long study of the 
subject, he states, that there is a natural pro- 
cess at work by which liquid currents rise 
to the surface from a certain depth in the 
ground, and thus bring up materials that help 
either to maintain its fertility, or to modify its 
character. Many phenomena of agriculture 
and of vegetation have at different times been 
observed ; which, hitherto inexplicable, are 
readily explained on this theory. Such, for 
example, the improvement which takes place 
in fallows; and there is reason to believe that 
these currents materially influence the rota- 
tion of crops. 

In Germany, Schleiden is attracting much 
attention by his masterly views on the pheno- 
mena of vegetation ; and it will surprise many 
to hear that he admits of no relation between 
the fertility of a soil, and the quantity of ferti- 
lizing matter expended upon it.—* The good- 
ness of the soil,” he says, “ depends upon its 
inorganic constituents—so far at least as they 
are soluble in water, or through continued 
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quire 76,789,000,000 pounds of oe mat-|gle grain of solid substance to accumulate 


ter—six times more than the whole number 
contribute of organic matter towards the re- 
production ; and in 100 years “ the whole or- 
ganic material of the country would be con- 
sumed !” 

Again; look at a farm.—lDHlow much more 
is carried off from it than is given back 
again; generally the amount of its yield is 
three times greater than that of the organic 
matter it receives: while of the manure ap- 

lied, the greater part is not taken up, but 
imperceptibly decomposed. Carbon is the 
most important of the constituents of plants. 
An acre of sugar plantation produces 7500 
pounds of cane, of which 1200 pounds are 
carbon ; ‘and yet sugar plantations are rarely 
manured, and then only with the ashes of the 
burnt canes. With bananas, the result is still 
more striking :—the yield is 98,000 pounds of 
‘fruit in a year from a single acre; and of this 
17,000 pounds—more than a fifth—is carbon ; 
and the same acre will give the same return, 
year after year, for twenty or thirty years; 
and the ground at the end of that time will 
be richer than at the commencement, from 
nothing more than the decay of the leaves of 
the plant. Here in Europe, too, the differ- 
ence in weight and in carbon between the 
seed and the produce has often been noted: 
in wheat, 89 per cent.; in red clover, 158 per 
cent.; in peas, 361 per cent. These facts af- 
ford evidence of a supply of carbon derived 
from other sources than those commonly sup- 
posed to exist ; and while we know that seeds 
will germinate and become vigorous plants.in 
pure quartzose sand, or in cotton wool, or on 
a board, we seem to have proof that the chief 
source of supply is the atmosphere. This is 
an interesting point, which further research 
will verify. Schleiden shews the process to 
be eminently simple. He says in his work: 
According to Link, Schwartz, and others, an 
acre of water meadow contains 4400 pounds 
of hay; which, when dry, contains 45°8 per 
cent. of carbon. The hay then yields 2000 
unds of carbon, to which 1000 pounds may 
added in the portion of the year in which 
the grass is not cut, and the roots. To pro- 
duce these 3000 pounds of carbon, 10,980 
pounds of carbonic acid is requisite, which 
may be raised to 12,000 pounds to compensate 
for the nightly expiration. Now, Schubler 
has shown, that an acre of so wretched a grass 
as Poa annua, exhales in 120 days (too low a 
computation) of active vegetation, 6,000,000 
pounds of water. To supply the exigencies 
of the plants, therefore, it is only necessary 
for the meadow to imbibe 3 1-2 grains of car- 
bonic acid with every pound of water. 

Mr. Lawes has found also, that in a plant of 
any one of our ordinary crops, more than 200 
grains of water must pass through it for a sin- 





within it. He states that the evaporation from 
an acre of wheat during the period of its 
growth, to be 114,860 gallons, or 73,510,000 
gallons per square mile. With clover it is 
rather more ; with peas and barley less. When 
we apply these calculations to a county or a 
kingdom, we are lost in the magnitude of the 
processes by which nature works, but we see 
the more clearly that on such a scale the quan- 
tity of needed supplied by the air, though 
minute to the individual, becomes vast in the 
aggregate. We see, moreover, the necessity 
in understanding the relations between the 
evaporation and rate of growth, and the laws 
and effects of absorption in soils. A thou- 
sand pounds of dry calcareous sand will gain 
two pounds in weight in twelve hours, when 
the air is moist, while pure agricultural clay 
will gain thirty-seven pounds. 

The source of nitron comes next to be con- 
sidered : and this also is seen to be independ- 
ent of manures. Hereupon it is observed, 
that “our domestic plants do not require a 
greater supply than in a state of nature. A 
water meadow which has never received any 
dung yields from forty to fifty pounds of nitro- 
gen, while the best ploughed land yields only 
about thirty-one pounds. The plants for 
which most dung is used, as potatoes and tur- 
nips, are in fact proportionally the poorest in 
nitrogen.” That there is a supply independ- 
eut of the soil is further seen in the millions 
of hides furnished every year by the cattle of 
the Pampas, without any diminution of pro- 
duce; and in the great quantity of nitrogen- 
ous matters, hay, butter, and cheese, carried 
off from pasture land, far more than is return- 
ed by the animals fed thereon. Experiments 
with various kinds of plants, on various soils, 
have satisfactorily demonstrated that increase 
of nitrogen in the land and in the crop, does 
take place quite irrespective of supplies of 
manure. 

With respect to ammonia, “it appears that 
one-thirteenth of a grain in every pound of 
water is sufficient for the exigencies of vege- 
tation, and there is perhaps no spring water 
in the universe which contains so little.” Then 
as to sulphur and phosphorus, which are also 
among the constituents of plants, the quantity 
needed in proportion to the time of vegeta- 
tion is so small, that one 540,000th of a grain 
of sulphuretted hydrogen per cubic foot, dif- 
fused through the atmosphere to a height of 
3000 feet is all that is required. The conside- 
ration that cereals would soon disappear from 
the north of Europe, if not cultivated, and 
perhaps from nearly the whole of this quarter 
of the globe, adds weight to the arguments in 
favor of enlightened attention to the inorganic 
constituents of plants. The point is to bring 
the soil into harmony with the conditions by 
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which growth may best be promoted. Much’ 
depends on the nature of the soil; the dark- 
est colored lands are generally the highest in 
temperature, hence the advantage of vegeta- 
ble mould, while deep light sands and clay, 
which turn almost to stone in dry weather, 
weary and vex the cultivator by their unpro- 
fitableness. It is to be remembered, however, 
that soils which have the highest temperatures 
of their own, may not be those most suscepti- 
ble of receiving heat—that is from the sun, 
because some lands are warmed by the springs 
thatirrigate them. Here we have an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of certain soils, which 
are warm in winter and cool in summer. The 
application of humus evolves heat by the pro- 
ecss of combustion, and sand, lime, clay, and 
humus, are the combinations needed, the clay 
being in a proportion of from forty to fifty 
per cent; if less than ten per cent. the land 
will be too light and poor. 

Schleiden in summing up insists strongly on 
the necessity of selecting good seed ; that from 
a barren soil, he observes, is likely to be more 
true to its kind than from well manured land. 
Also, that the time for sowing should be 
adapted to the acquirements of the plant, and 
it will surprise many to read that he advocates 
a less frequent use of the plough. He holds 


ploughing to bea “ necessary evil, one to be em- 
ployed only so far as necessity requires,” be- 


cause of the too frequent loosening of the soil, 
the decomposition of humus is so rapid as to 
overbalance the benefit supposed to arise from 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

Such is a brief outline of some of the views 
of one who holds a high. position among men 
of science; and though in some particulars 
they may seem to be at variance with practice 
in this country, there is much in them worthy 
the attention of intelligent cultivators. 

An example to show that the application of 
manure to fields might be more limited. 

A few years ago, the Rev. S. Smith, of Lois 
Weedin, in the neighborhood of Banbury, in- 
stituted a course of experiments on this very 
point, and with results which are singularly in- 
teresting. He took a field of four acres, hav- 
inga —* soil, with clay, marl, and gravel as 
the subsoil. It had been hard worked for a hun- 
dred years; but except a thorough ploughing, 
no other means were taken to improve it, not 
a particle of manure was supplied. Wheat 
was then sown in single grains, three inches 
> at and in rows a foot apart, a space of 
three feet being left quite bare between each 
three rows, and this was continued in alter- 
nate stripes all across the field. The sowing 
took place at the beginning of autumn; and 
in November, when the plant rows began to 
show, all the intervening three feet spaces were 
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trenched by the —_ and six inches of the 
subsoil made to change places with the sur- 


HEALTH. 


face. “In the spring,” says the reverend agn 
culturist, “ I well hoed and hand-weeded the 
rows of wheat, and stirred the intervals with 
a one horse scarifier three or four times, up to 
the very period of flowering in June.” The 
crop looked thin and miserable until after 
April, when it began “to mat and tiller,” it 
did not turn yellow in May, and the stalk grew 
so stout and strong as to bear up well against 
the storm. When harvested, the result was 
highly gratifying, for the yield amounted to 
from thirty-six to forty bushels per acre, or 
rather per half acre, seeing that as the alter- 
nate strips were left bare, only one half of 
the field was really planted. The quantity of 
seed used per half acre was a little more than 
a peck. 

Adjoining the field in which these experi- 
ments were carried on, was another which had 
four ploughings, ten tons of manure, six or se- 
ven times as much seed, and yet it gavea 
quarter less to the acre. 

This might be looked on as an accident, 
were it not that Mr. Smith has repeated his 
experiments year after year, and always with 
greater success. He believes that if all the 
conditions be- literally fulfilled, the same favor- 
able result may invariably be obtained. No 
manure whatever is to be used; and in the 
second year, the strip is to be sown which was 
left bare in the first; and soon, changing from 
one to the other, year after year. 





From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION UPON 
HEALTH. 


A curious and interesting report has 
been prepared by Mr. Finlaison, the actuary 
of the National-Debt office, upon the subject 
of sickness and mortality among the male mem- 
bers of friendly societies in England and Wales, 
as shown by the returns made by them to the 
Government for the five years 1846-50. It 
appears that the proportion on the sick-list, im 
the course of a year, is one in four, or 24.99 m 
every hundred. The proportion seems large, 
but some allowance may have to be made for 
cases of feigned illness; and the persons in 
question are not those who are most favorably 
circumstanced in regard to food, clothing, 
lodging, and the various conditions of health. 
Mr. Finlaison proceeds to divide the members 
of these societies into four classes: 1. Those 
who have heavy labor with exposure to the 
weather — such as agricultural and other out- 
door laborers —a class in which he has 353,103 
cases ; 2. Those who have heavy labor with- 
out exposure to the weather — such as smiths, 
sawyers, coopers, plumbers — a class number 
ing 94,259; 3. Those who have light labor, 
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with exposure to the weather — such as shep- 
herds, drovers, drivers, pediars, messengers, 
custom-house officers — in number 58,809 ; 
4. Those who have light labor without expo- 
sure to the weather—such as clerks, shopmen, 
barbers, factory operatives, servants —in num- 
ber 286,909. He found that persons engaged 
in heavy labor, with and without exposure to 
the weather, have respectively 28.04 and 26.54 
per cent. of their number sick in the year; 
persons engaged in light labor 20.80 and 21.58: 
in round numbers, taking a census of working- 
men disabled by illness, for every three whose 
work is light or moderate, there are four of the 
class whose lot is heavy labor. The duration of 
sickness to each person sick is, however, upon 
an average, only 38 days and 40.73 in the two 
classes engaged in heavy labor, and 41 days 
and 44.25 in the two classes engaged in light 
labor. The mortality is heaviest among the 
persons classed as engaged in light labor ; 
and in-door labor shows itself less favorable to 
longevity that out-door. But the main differ- 
ence in the distribution of sickness seems to 
turn upon the expenditure of physical force. 
“ This is no new thing,” says Mr. Finlaison, 
“for in all ages the enervation and decrepi- 
tude of the bodily frame has been observed to 
follow a prodigal waste of the mental or cor- 
poreal energies; but it has been nowhere pre- 
viously established upon recorded experience, 


that the quantum of sickness annually fallen to | 


the lot of man is in direct proportion to the 
demands on his muscular _— So it would 
seem to be, however. Therefore, whatever 


scientific invention of machinery to save the 
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expenditure of bodily strength may be de- 
vised, its production should be hailed as one 
of the greatest of blessings to the sons of toil, 
and not ignorantly contemned by the very 
class whom in reality it ultimately benefits. 
A study of the following digest leads to the 
conclusion, that the inventor of any engine 
which spares the physical energies diminishes 
the amount of human sickness in proportion as 
he, by means of his device, economizes the la- 
bor of his fellow-creatures.” 

The tables show that the liability to sick- 
ness runs up to a temporary maximum in the 
young man, and then declines, and does not 
attain the same percentage until advanced 
years. This sick mazimum of early manhood 
—the effect of a primitive demand on the 
bodily vigor—is in the period from 18 to 21, 
except in the class engaged in outdoor heavy 
labor, in which it appears to be at 14. The 
same percentage is reached, ever afterwards 
to increase, at the age of 48 in the class who 
have indoor heavy labor, 51 in the case of in- 
door light labor, 57 with outdoor heavy labor, 
and 65 with outdoor light labor. 

These last remarks relate to the proportion 
of persons sick, not to the duration of the 
sickness. The duration of sickness does not 
decline in manhood, but increases with the 
age. The severity of the railway emzloy- 
ment, according to these tables, tells upor the 
constitution; the men, it is said, get “ weater- 
beaten.” In the police there is a marked in- 
crease in the amount of sickness after 40, as 
if the service broke down the men at an ear- 
lier age than other occupations. 





From The Economist. 
WANT OF RAGS. 


Tue great national want at present is of 
rags. Nor is such a want unknown in other 
countries. There is an equal want of rags in 
the United States. Bounties are offered there 
as here for a supply, or for a discovery of some 
substance that may serve in their stead. So 
great is now the consumption of paper by the 
reading and writing population of the two 
countries, that rags enough to make the re- 
quired quantity cannot be had. Paper is ris- 
ing in price, and the price of several provin- 
cial newspapers, in order to make them pay, 
has been raised. In consequence of this rise 
and the scarcity of the material, a paper manu- 
facturer applied to the Government some 
time ago, representing the difficulties of the 
trade, to procure information where a supply 
of rags or substitution for them could be ob- 
tained, and the Treasury thought the matter 
60 important that it recommended it to the 
Consideration of the Foreign-office. The 








Foreign Secretary immediately caused a cir 
cular to be sent to our consular and other 
agents abroad, requesting them to make 
inquiries whether any substances of a fibrous 
and glutinous nature, adapted for making 
paper, were produced or could be obtained in 
the countries in which they resided ata low 

rice. Answers have not yet been obtained, 

ut the movement shows how keenly the want 
of rags is felt, and how important the Govern- 
ment regards the supply. 

The want has led to much discussion about 
fibrous materials for making paper, and Mr. 
Sharp,* who has written a pamphlet on the 
subject, tells us that the average amount of 
paper made 

Ibs. 
In the five years ending 1834 was . 70,988,131 
In the five years ending 1853 was. 151,234,178 
Tnerense ....-2cccs« 80,946 087 
or 114 per cent., while it is well known that 
the whole population in that period did not in- 


* Observations on Fibrous Substances, etc. 
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erease more than 16 per cent., and the imports | 


of fibrous materials and the use of clothing 
increased less than 60 percent. In the first 
quarter of the present year the quantity made 
was 46,304,217 lbs., against 43,588,903 Ibs. in 
the corresponding quarter of 1853, showing 
an excess in the first quarter of the present 
oe of 2,715,314 lbs. This will be equiva- 
ent to 10,800,000 lbs. in the year, or 5,000 
tons of paper. At the same time the con- 
sumption in the United States is also rapidly 
increasing, and the Americans come to our 
market for rags, though they keep out our 
paper by an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. 
The quantity of rags imported on the aver- 
e of the three years, 1801-3, was 3,111 tons, 
and on the average of 1851-3, 9,332 tons; but 
in the latter series there was exported on an 
average 1,587 tons, while there was none ex- 
rted in the former series, leaving for the 
tter series a supply of 7,745 tons. In one 
year, 1837, there was 13,079 tons imported— 
an immense quantity of what is commonly 
classed as rubbish to bring into the kingdom, 
and an emblem of the immense traffic which 
may arise in things that are considered worth- 
less. Paley notices with astonishment the 
large trade which grows from the perverted 


taste for tobacco, but even the trade in tobacco 
and the revenue it yields, is less striking than 
the import of 13,000 tons of rags, the manu- 


facture of them into half as much paper, on 
which some 60,0001 of duty may be paid, and 
which gives employment, in one way and an- 
other, to many thousands of persons. 

Such, however, is the progress of the intel- 
lectual arts—reading, writing, engraving, print- 
ing ete.—which tend to increase the consump- 
tion of paper, that the usual fibrous materials 
worked up into clothing and cast aside as rags 
when done with, and the large importations 
mentioned, no longer suffice to supply society 
with paper, and those who cater for it are 
compelled to hunt through the whole vegeta- 
ble world to obtain substances as little valua- 
ble, or now less valuable, than rags, in order 
to be manufactured into paper. 

We must be careful not to attribute the 
want to the war. It is felt now, but last year 
the a of flax and hemp was somewhat 
more than usual, and last year’s refuse and 
last year’s rags have not yet come to the pa- 
per mill. Itis not from the war, therefore, 
that the scarcity arises here and in America, 
though the war may make those who now 
experience the difficulty look forward with 
increased anxiety to future supplies. It arises 
simply from the consumption of paper having 
increased much more rapidly than the use o 
clothing and the consequent formation of 
rags. Before the war began enough of hemp 
and flax and cotton was not produced to su 
ply the general wants, nor enough of cloth- 
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ing made and worn. The industry of the 
Russians and other producers of the raw ma- 
terials has not kept pace with the intellectual 
improvement of society, and the manufacture 
and consumption of clothing, ingenious as our 
artisans and luxurious as our people are said 
to be, have not been sufficiently great to 
supply the materials for books and newspapers. 
For the sake of the paper manufacturers and 
the intellectual wants they supply, more cloth- 
ing should have been produced and worn; 
and luxury in dress, instead of having been 
too great for the general improvement, has 
not been great enough. 

To find society in want of rags is a remark- 
able phenomenon. Till the paper maker came 
to convert them into one of the most beauti- 
ful of manufactures, and the intellectual pro- 
gress of society made an enormous daily con- 
sumption of that manufacture indispensable 
to welfare, rags were a nuisance; they har- 
bored pestilence; they were in the way; the 
were burnt to be got rid of; and thus intel- 
lectual progress gives a pecuniary value to the 
rubbish rejected by the lowest classes. It 
adds, in an unexpected manner, to the wealth 
of the world. It makes more and different 
species of — necessary, and stimulates 
production. Intellectual progress in England 
and America and in other free countries, re- 
quires that more hemp and flax should be 
produced in Russia and in India, and more 
clothing made and worn throughout society. 
It will give an additional value to the fibrous 
productions of the tropics, and stimulate ex- 
ertion in the most distant lands. Besides in- 
creasing skill and facilitating production, it 
indirectly increases wealth, and accelerates 
the progress of civilization. The pressing 
want of rags, and of fibrous substances for 
making clothing, ships’ sails, etc., is of impor- 
tance of itself; but as a type of the increas 
ing demand all over the world for the pro- 
ducts of industry, which takes away all excuse 
for idleness, and tolerates no waste, which 
will contribute to make men increasingly in- 
dustrious, trading, and peaceful, it is of infi- 
nite importance. 

Some persons, amongst the rest Mr. Sharp, 
whose pamphlet we have referred to, seem 
anxious to profit by present circumstances to 
bring forward the fibrous productions of India 
to the exclusion of those of other countries 
Their object is not trade, but to give employ- 
ment to our fellow-subjects in our colonies 
and dependencies to the exclusion of Russians 
and Americans. This, means, in the main, 
we believe, enriching some few hundred or 
thousand of our countrymen who have estates 
or a pecuniary interest in the East and West 
Indies. At the same time a factitious system 
of State patronage directed to this end would 
obviously injure, in an equal or greater de- 
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g | Serve peace, and we, therefore, are not dis- 
and in the trade with those countries from posed to revert to the old policy of giving 
which our too zealous patriots wish to exclude | State bounties and State encouragement to 
supplies. Though we have been forward the productions of our colonies in preference 
when war, forced on by the ambition of the |to those of other countries. We have repu- 
Czar, was inevitable, to call public attention | diated that policy for native productions, such 
to the fact that we could procure the supplies|as wheat;—why should we recommend it 
we have hitherto obtained from Russia from now to favor for the production of hemp, or 
other countries, we have no intention of join-'some similar fibrous substance in our colo- 
ing with those who revive on this occasion the ‘nies? As to encouraging the growth of cot- 
project of making us “ independent of foreign- | ton in India by the action of the State or the 
ers.” We have no wish to see the sails of our public, in order to diminish our dependence 
ships made by hemp grown in India in prefer-/on America, we think no policy can be more 
ence to hemp grown in Russia. It is, indeed,| erroneous than that whieh would throw the 
@ great social misfortune, that the Customs slightest obstacle in the way of extending the 
regulations of Russia and our own long con-/mutual dependance of the free people of 


gree, all the persons engaged in the shipping 


tinued Corn Laws prevented a much more 
intimate trade connection than has ever yet 
existed, and might exist, between Russia and 
England. It might have preserved peace and 
curbed the destructive ambition of the Czar 
much more effectually than fleets and armies. 
Whenever they have done their now neces- 
gary work, we can only rely on trade enabling 
nations mutually to serve each other, to pre- 


| England and America. 
, both nothing could be more disastrous than a 
‘trade hostility, leading to still worse conflicts, 
nourished by the continuance of the class- 


For the future of 


tariffs of the American manufacturers and 
the recriminating State encouragement to 
colonial products, such as India cotton and 
hemp, recommended by those who are still 
enamored of protection. 





From The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


On the Palolo. Communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Gill, Missionary, in a Letter to R. 
CHAMBERS, Esq. 


One of the natural curiosities of the South 
Pacific Island is the Palolo. 

The Palolo is the native name given by the 
Samoa islanders to a sea worm, which appears 
regularly every year, near to a few of the 
boat-openings in the great barrier reef 
round the ede of Upolo and Savaii, the two 
largest islands of the Samoa group. 

There are many singularities connected 
with the Palolo, calculated to excite attention 
and to demand investigation. 

1. The time of its appearance. 

It invariably appears on the morning of the 
day when the moon enters her last quarter, 
either in the month of October, if the moon 
quarters late in that month, or if not, it occurs 
in November ; and this at the same time every 
year. A fewof the Palolo may be seen on 
the previous morning, but the day of the 
moon’s quartering is the grand day. After 
that forenoon not the least vestige is to be 
seen until that day in the following year. 
They appear in great quantities about the 
dawn of day and continue on the surface of 
the sea until the sun is about two hours high 
above the horizon; they then break up into 
small fragments, dissolve into a yellow creamy 
matter, having to all appearance fulfilled their 
destiny. 


2. The worm is found swimming in a spiral 
form, as if at random, often singly, but gene- 
rally collected in shoals. They vary in length, 
from a few inches to two and three feet. In 
thickness none exceed the eighth of an inch, 
and the segments number according to the 
length of the animal. 

It has long hairs along each side, so that 
with the exception of the head, it is not much 
unlike the Geophilus longicornis, or the Scolo- 
pendra electrica of Linn. The head is some- 
thing like that of an earthworm. In color 
they vary; brown, blue, and green of all 
shades. 

3. Not the least singular fact connected with 
their appearance is the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing from whence they come. None ave fuund 
outside the barrier reef, but always inside, in 
water three or four fathoms deep. The na- 
tives say, they come from seaward, but can 
give no reason for this conjecture. After 
many years’ close observation, writes the Rev. 
W. Mills, I am still unable to decide; but 
from the suddenness with which they gather 
into clusters, I am inclined to think they rise 
from the bottom. The question then is: Is it 
one of the many Polypifera which are em- 
ployed in constructing the coral, and which at 
that particular time escape from its many ra- 
mifications ? 

The objections to this supposition, are, first, 
That the Palolo is to be found ata very few 
places, not more than three or four in all the 
great extent of reef surrounding this island; 
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whereas if it belonged to coral, it might be ex- 
pected toappear at other places ;unlessit belongs 
to some particular kind of coral, only found at 
those places where the Paloloappears ; of the ex- 
istence of which, however, there is no evidence. 
Secondly, The animal, when complete, termi- 
nates rounded at both ends, having no tenta- 
cula with which the coral building Polypifera 
are possessed to operate round the mouth of 
their cells. 

The natives calculate with great certainty 
the day the Palolo appears, and are never 
mistaken in their calculations. They go out 
in their canoes, each person having a basket, 
and with this he skims up the animal as it 
swims on the surface. It is cooked, and es- 
teemed a great dainty. Those natives fortu- 
nate enough to secure it, carry it to their 
friends round the island, who live where it 
does not appear. From the day of its appear- 
ance the natives begin the six months which 
they call Vae Palolo, or winter season. We 
have no instance on any of the other islands 
of this animal being found; yet on most of 
the land in the east the winter season is called 
Palolo er Paroro. 





THE ALOE, AND THE BREAD FRUIT 
TREE. 
Communicated by the Rev. Mr. Gr1t. 


A MISSIONARY on one of the Samoa islands, 
during a time of war, went to visit a part of 
the enemies’ tribe in one of their strongholds. 
The tribe, with their chief, listened very at- 
tentively to the address given by the mission- 
ary. At its close the chief arose to reply. 
Profound silence prevailed; and with great 
politeness the old warrior addressed the mis- 
sionary in the following terms :— 

“We take it very kindly that you have 
been at so much trouble to come so far and so 
difficult a road to exhort us to-day. Many 
thanks to you for your kindness. We have 
listened with attention to your address; and 
all that you have said is true, especially that 
which you have said respecting our wicked- 
ness. We are indeed very bad,—we feel it to 
be so; and you have not said half that might 
be said respecting it.” 

Pausing a little and looking round on the 
valley below, he said—* You have now been 
living some time in our country, and in your 
travels, you have often seen a bread-fruit tree 
withered, dying, all but dead, moss covering 
its trunk, no leaves on its branches, no fruit. 
You have thought,—alas! alas! this once fine 
tree is now only fit to be cut down and cast 
into the fire. 

A few months after you have returned 
that way, you have looked again on that 
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bread-fruit tree ; but now it is changed. The 
moss is clean off the trunk, the branches are 
all covered with green leaves, and they are 
laden with fine fruit. How changed! how 
beautiful! You look underneath, and you 
see an ‘aloe.’ When the bread-fruit tree had 
been found to be in a state of decay, the owner 
planted an aloe-plant near its roots, and ina 
very short time the influence of the aloe-plant 
checked the decay, and caused it to revive, to 
flourish, and to bring forth fruit. 

“ Now,” said the warrior chief to the mis 
sionary, “while you have been speaking, I 
have , thinking we very much, just now, 
resemble the decaying, dying, worthless bread- 
fruit tree; but God has sent you with his 
Word, and he has planted you near to our 
side. Now, do not be soon discouraged,—do 
not fear. Very soon we shall revive,—we 
shall flourish and bring forth fruit.” 

I have related this anecdote, to introduce 
to your notice the fact that an aloe planted 
near the withering bread-fruit tree causes it to 
revive. It isa beautiful fact, and, generally 
known, might lead some learned in botany to 
inquire into the causes, etc. 





HAnpD-BELLS AT FuNERALS.—A few years 
ago I happened to arrive at the small sea-port of 
Roscoff, near the ancient cathedral town of St. 
Pol de Leon in Britanny, on the day appointed 
for the funeral of one of the members of a family 
of very old standing in that neighborhood. My 
attention was attracted by a number of boys run- 
ning about the streets with small hand-bells, with 
which they kept up a perpetual tinkling. On in- 
quiring of a friend of mine, a native of the place, 
what this meant, he informed me that it was an 
old custom in Britanny—but one which in 
the present day had almost fallen into disuse — 
to send boys round from door to door with bells 
to announce when a death had occurred, and to 
give notice of the day and the hour at which the 
funeral was to take place, begging at the same 
time the prayers of the faithful for the soul of 
the deceased. The boys selected for this office 
are taken from the most indigent classes, and, on 
the day of the funeral, receive cloaks of coarse 
black cloth as an alms : thus attired, they attend 
the funeral procession, tinkling their bells as they 
go along. Notes and Queries. 





Epitaph on a child in Morwenstow church 
yard : : 
Those whom God love die young! 
They see no evil days; 
No falsehood taints their tongue, 
No wickedness their ways! 


Baptized, and so made sure 
To win their blest abode ; 
What could we pray for more ? 
They die, and are with God! 














A LAUDATION 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A LAUDATION OF TRASH. 


Ir is not many years since Chambers's Edin- 
burgh .Tournal was the only extensive distributer, 
throughout the country, of wholesome knowledge 
and as wholesome entertainment. The case is 
very different now. Whether that work created a 
taste, or merely supplied a want, is of little con- 
sequence ; the great fact is, that the demand did 
increase, gradually but steadily, and in that brief 
interval has been answered by the appearance of 
other journals, variously modified, which, without 
diminishing the popularity of the magna parens, 
have more than doubled the circulation of this 
kind of literature. The importance of the fact, 
taken by itself, no one will question ; it stands 
incontrovertibly thus —that there are at present 
at least double the number of persons who seek, 
in the cheap periodicals, interesting information 
and refined amusement than there were a few 
years ago. This increase is not accounted for by 
any decline in the sale of expensive books : 
even if such existed, it would be much more than 
compensated, so far as the number of readers is 
concerned, by the popular libraries and reprints, 
whose name is Legion. 

We have heard it said that the progress thus 
distinctly marked is counterbalanced in another 
way : that the new demand for wholesome litera- 
ture is not a tithe of the new demand for what is 
either positively pernicious, or at best vulgar and 
trashy. Now, as for the positively pernicious, it 
does not fairly come, we think, into a question 
of this kind; for its existence is attributable 
solely to the supineness of Government in not 
enforcing the laws it has made, or to its stolidity 
in so constructing the laws as to make the en- 
forcement impossible. But with regard to the 
immense body of literature distinguished merely 
by bad taste and low intelligence, we have some- 
thing more to say ; for we hold that the demand 
it meets is as indubitably a step in advance as 
the demand for wholsesome literature. 

The half-million, or more, readers of such 
works had no existence a small number of years 
ago. Their minds had not begun to awaken, and 
they had not yet entered upon that course of pro- 
gression which is the natural state of human be- 
ings. The first stirrings of their untutored 
thought, when these at length began, found no 
sympathy in the higher class of literature. They 
yearned instinctively for something they could 
feel and comprehend ; and the something came. 
It came in a form of thought just higher than 
their own, in a play of fancy their humble taste 
could appreciate, in romantic fiction that could 
be delightedly enjoyed by minds which had not 
opened to a conception of the artistical, and had 
no higher standards of comparison. The thing 
that came is pronounced by the supercilious to 
be Trash. Be it so; that name will do as well 
as another. But we have a profound respect for 
this Trash ; since it has enabled vast masses of 
the people to enter upon a course of progress, 
and has commenced a development of their 
moral and intellectual powers which nothing can 
stop. It is as impossible to prevent its readers 
from rising beyond Trash, as it would have been 
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impossible to land them on higher ground with- 
out using that as a stepping-stone. 

It is vain to talk of the higher class of periodi- 
cals competing with the low ; they cannot do so 
without changing their character and becoming 
low themselves. If the demand had been for 
high-class literature at a cheaper rate, it would 
have been met in spite of the paper-duty ; but 
the demand was for low-class literature, and that 
alone ; and if the price of all kinds were equal- 
ized, the very same relative circulation would be 
maintained that exists to-day. And why? — 
Because readers whose minds are in the earlier 
stages of development are, and probably always 
will be, by far the most numerous class. The 
hostility of the better journals to Trash is unfair 
and ungrateful ; for the latter is their grand re- 
cruiting-field. Without this training seminary, 
it could be only by slow and painful efforts they 
would gain over a single man. They might re- 
main as steady as the journal mentoined at the 
beginning of this article did for many years; but 
they could not increase and multiply as they 
have done, and they would not now spring for- 
ward individually as some of us are doing. 

Trask is not bought because it is cheap. The 
cheapness merely brings it within the reach of 
those who will buy it because it is trash, and 
who would buy nothing of a better kind at an 
price. Literature, in so far as the demand an 
supply are concerned, is subject to the ordinary 
laws of political economy. It finds its own 
channel, and will not yield to force; but it is 
unlike material commodities in this, that it has 
within itself a principle which insensibly clevates 
the character of the demand. The reader rises 
above the lower quality unconsciously to him- 
self; he exhausts the nutrition it affords; and, 
to appease the continuing hunger and thirst of 
the soul, he at length seeks a new and richer 
pabulum. 

The real competition is among works of the 
better class ; and this competition, when its ob- 
ject is mere circulation, is not of a wholesome 
kind. All such works are valuable ; and all an- 
swer a positive demand, and address themselves 
to a distinctive class. Some are light and gay, 
some serious and earnest; some impart inform- 
ation, as if they wished it to penetrate to the 
mind; others give it through the menstruum of 
a joke, as good-natured doctors exhibit medicine 
to children, wrapped in sweetmeats ; some min- 
ister specially to tastes of one kind, some to 
tastes of another kind; but all supply a demand, 
and all represent, respectively, the individual 
status of particular portions of the community. 
Competition among such works should not neg- 
lect circulation, for that would strike at the root 
of utility as well as profit; but it should take 
the character of a generous rivalry, as to which 
competitor, without compromising its populari- 
ty, should do the most to inform, enlighten, and 
refine. 

But our present business is with Trash— 
praiseworthy and respectable Trash. Let it not 
grudge the recruits it educates and turns over to 
a higher service, for this loss will be more than 
compensated by a daily addition to its own 
numbers rising from the denser and darker 
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masses of the people. It will never be other- 
wise than a great and powerful estate in litera- 
ture, so Jong as there are children of men born 
in ignorance and misery, and impelled by the 
instincts of their nature to grope after light and 
knowledge. It is true, there are powerful influ- 
ences at work against it ; for the connection be- 
tween taste and virtue has been recognized even 
by government, and, so far as material objects 
are concerned, there are now schools of design 
throughout the country, in which refinement is 
taught as a matter of policy. This, no doubt, 
will eventually contribute towards the general 
elevation of the people; but it is comfortable 
for Trash to think that the process will be so 
slow as to be hardly perceptible, the new move- 
ment not being in the direction of literature, 


but of the arts—the education considered ne- 
cessary not being that of the mind, but that of 
the eye. 

We end as we began. Trash is one of the 
great facts of the age; and we trust that its half- 
million patrons may increase rather than dimin- 
ish. They cannot increase from the higher ranks 
of intelligence—that is impossible ; for the spirit 
of man ascends as the sparks fly upwards. 
Teach a little gamin merely to read and write, 
jand he takes to Trash as naturally as a duck- 
ling takes to the ditch; but, unlike the duck- 
ling, he is by and by hungered upon the nutri- 
ment he finds in it—his taste >xpands, his aspi- 
rations soar, he becomes ambitious of the pond 
—then of the lake—then of the ocean. Vivant 
Frivola ! 








We have received a copy of “Langstroth on 
the Hive and the Honey Bee,—a Beekeepers’ 
Manual, by the Rev. L. L. Langstroth,—publish- 
ed by Hopkins, Bridgman & Company, North- 
ampton.” 

This work is not only practical and interest- 
ing for its special purpose—bi:* -ontains matters 
relating to the well being of other people besides 
Bees. Read the following chapter on the 
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Ir a populous hive is examined on a warm 
Summer day, a considerable number of bees will 
be found standing on the alighting board, with 
their heads turned towards the entrance, the ex- 
tremity of their bodies slightly elevated and their 
wings in such rapid motion that they are almost 
as indistinct as the spokes of a wheel, in swift 
rotation on its axis. A brisk current of air may 
be felt proceeding from the hive, and if a small 

iece of Geum be suspended by a thread, it will 
blown out from one part of the entrance, and 
drawn in at another. What are these bees ex- 
gem to accomplish, that they appear so deep- 
y absorbed in their fanning occupation, while 
busy numbers are constantly crowding in and out 
of the hive? and what is the meaning of this 
double current of air? To Huber we owe the 
first satisfactory explanation of these curious 
phenomena. These bees plying their rapid wings 
in such a singular attitude, are performing the 
important business of ventilating the hive; and 
this double current is composed of pure air rush- 
ing in at one part, to supply the place of the foul 
air forced out at another. By a series of the 
most careful and beautiful experiments, Huber 
ascertained that the air of a crowded hive is al- 
most, if not quite, as pure as the atmosphere by 
which it is surrounded. Now, as the entrance to 
such a hive is often, (more especially in a state 
af nature), very small, the interior air cannot be 
renewed without resort to some artificial means. 
Ifa lamp is put into a close vessel with only one 
amall orifice, it will soon exhaust all the oxygen, 
and go ont. If avother small orifice is made, the 
same result will follow; but if by some device a 


current of air is drawn out from one, an equal 
current will force its way into the other, and the 
lamp will burn until the oil is exhausted. 

It is precisely on this principle, of maintaining 
a double current by artificial means, that the bees 
ventilate their crowded habitations. A body of 
active ventilators stands inside of the hive, as 
well as outside, all with their heads turned tow- 
ards the entrance, and by the rapid fanning of 
their wings, a current of air is blown briskly out 
of the hive, and an equal current drawn in. This 
important office is one which requires great phy- 
sical exertion on the part of those to whom it is 
entrusted : and if their proceedings are carefully 
watched, it will be found that the exhausted ven- 
tilators, are, from time to time, relieved by fresh 
detachments. If the interior of the hive will ad- 
mit of inspection, in very hot weather, large num- 
bers of these ventilators will be found in regular 
files, in various parts of the hive, all busily enga- 
ged in their laborious employment. If the en- 
trance at any time is contracted, a speedy acces- 
sion will be made to the numbers, both inside 
and outside ; and if it is closed entirely, the heat 
of the hive will quickly increase, the whole colo- 
ny will commence a rapid vibration of their 
wings, and in afew moments will drop lifeless 
from the combs, for want of air. 

It has been proved by careful experiments that 
pure air is necessary not only for the respiration 
of the mature bees, but that without it, neither 
the eggs can be hatched, nor the larv developed. 
A fine netting of air-vessels covers the eggs ; and 
the cells of the larve are sealed over with a cov- 
ering which is full of air holes. In Winter, as 
has been stated in the Chapter on Protection, 
bees, if kept in the dark, and neither too warm 
Nor too cold, are almost dormant, and seem to 
require but a small allowance of sir; but even 
under such circumstances, they cannot live en- 
entirely without air; and if they are excited by 
being exposed to atmospheric changes, or by be- 
ing disturbed, a very loud humming may be 
heard in the interior of their hives, and they need 
quite as much air as in warm weather. : 

If at any time, by moving their hives, or in 
any other way, bees are greatly disturbed, it will 
be unsafe to confine them, especially in warm 
weather, unless a very free admission of air is 
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given to them, and even then, the air ought to 
be admitted above, as well as below the mass of 
bees, or the ventilators may become clogged with 
dead bees, and the swarm may perish. Under 
close confinement, the bees become excessively 
heated, and the combs are often melted down. 
When bees are confined to a close atmosphere, 
especially if dampness is added to its injurious 
influences, they are sure to become diseased ; and 
large numbers, if not the whole colony, perish 
from dysentery. Is it not under circumstances 
precisely similar, that cholera and dysentery prove 
most fatal to human beings ? How often do the 
filthy, damp and unventilated abodes of the ab- 
ject poor, become perfect lazar-houses to their 
wretched inmates ? 

I examined, last Summer, the bees of a new 
swarm which had been suffocated for want of 
air, and found their bodies distended with a yel- 
low and noisome substance, just as though they 
had perished from dysentery. A few were still 
alive, and instead of honey, their bodies were 
filled with this same disgusting fluid; though the 
bees had not been shut up, more than two 
hours. 

In a medical point of view, I consider these 
facts as highly interesting ; showing as they do, 
under what circumstances, and how speedily, 
disease may be produced. 

In very hot weather, if thin hives are exposed 
to the sun’s rays, the bees are excessively an- 
noyed by the intense heat, and have recourse to 
the most powerful ventilation, not merely to 
keep the air of the hive pure, but to carry off, as 
much as possible, its internal warmth. They 
often leave the interior of the hive, almost in a 
body, and in thick masses, cluster on the outside, 
not simply to escape the close heat within, but 
to guard their combs against the danger of being 
dissolved. At such times they are particularly 
careful not to cluster on the combs containing 
sealed honey; for as most of these combs have 
not been lined with the cocoons of the larve, they 
are, for this reason, as well as on account of the 
extra amount of wax used for their covers, much 
more liable to be melted, than the breeding 
cells. 

Apiarians have often noticed the fact, that as 
a general thing, the bees leave the honey cells 
almost entirely bare, as soon as they have sealed 
them over; but it seems to have escaped their 
observation, that in hot weather, there is often 
an absolute necessity for such a course. In cool 
weather, on the contrary, the bees may often be 
found clustered among the sealed honey-combs, 
because there is then no danger of their melting 
down. 

Few things in the range of their wonderful 
instincts, are so well fitted to impress the mind 
With their admirable sagacity, as the truly scien- 
tifie device, by which these wise little insects 
ventilate their dwellings. I was on the point of 
saying that is was almost like human reason, 
when the painful and mortifying reflection pre- 
sented itself to my mind that in respect to venti- 
lation, the bee is immensely in advance of the 
great mass of those who consider themselves as 
rational beings. It has, to be sure, no ability to 
make an elaborate analysis of the chemical con- 
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stituents of atmosphere, and to decide how large 
a proportion of oxygen is essential to the support 
of life, and how rapidly the process of breathing 
converts this important element into a deadly 
poison. It has not, like Leibig, been able to 
demonstrate that God has set the animal and 
vegetable world, the one over against the other; 
so that the carbonic acid produced by the breath- 
ing of the one, furnishes the aliment of the other; 
which, in turn, gives out its oxygen for the sup- 
port of animal life; and that, in this wonderful 
manner, God has provided that the atmosphere 
shall, through all ages, be as pure as when it first 
came from His creating hand. But shame upon 
us! that with all our intelligence, the most of us 
live as though pure air was of little or no im- 
portance: while the bee ventilates with a scien- 
tific precision and thoroughness, that puts to the 
blush our criminal neglect. 

To this it may be replied that ventilation in 
our case, cannot be had, without considerable 
expense. Can it be had for nothing, by the in- 
dustrious bees? Those busy insects, which are 
so indefatigably plying their wings, are not en- 
gaged in idle amusement; nor might they, as 
some would-be utilitarian may imagine, be better 
employed in gathering honey, or in superintend 
ing some other department in the economy of 
the hive. They are at great expense of time 
and labor, supplying the rest of the colony with 
pure air, so conducive in every way, to their 
health and prosperity. 

I trust that I shall be permitted to digress, for 
a short time, from bees to men, and that the 
remarks which I shall offer on the subject of ven- 
tilation in human dwellings, may make a deeper 
impression, in connection with the wise arange- 
ments of the bee, than they would, if presented 
in the shape of a mere scientific discussion ; and 
that some who have been in the habit of consid- 
ering all air, except in the particular of tempera~- 
ture, as about alike, may be thoroughly convinced, 
of their mistake. 

Recent statistics prove that consumption and 
its kindred diseases are most fearfully on the in- 
crease, in the Northern, and more especially in the 
New-England States; and that the general mortal- 
ity of Massachusetts exceeds that of almost eve- 
ry other State in the Union. In these States, 
the tendency of increasing attention to manufae- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, is to compel a 
larger and larger proportion of the population to 
lead an in-door life, and to breathe an atmosphere 
more or less vitiated, and thus unfit for the full 
development of vigorous health. The importance 
of pure air can hardly be over-estimated ; indeed, 
the quality of the air we breathe, seems to exert 
an influence much more powerful, and hardly less 
direct, than the mere quality of our food. Those 
who, by active exercise in the open air, keep their 
lungs saturated as it were with the pure element, 
can eat almost anything with impunity ; while 
those who breathe the sorry apology for air 
which is to be found in so many habitations 
although they may live upon the most nutritious 
diet, and avoid the least excess, are incessantly 
troubled with head-ache, dyspepsia, and various 
mental as well as physical sufferings. Well may 
such persons, as they witness the healthy forms 
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and happy faces of so many of the hardy sons of 
toil, exclaim with the old Latin poet 


VENTILATION OF 


Oh dura messorum illia! 


It is with the human family very much as it is 
with the vegetable kingdom : take a plant or tree, 
and shut it out from the pure air and the invigo- 
rating light, and though you may supply it with 
an abundance of water, and the very soil which, 
by the strictest chemical analysis, is found to 
contain all the elements that are essential to its 
vigorous growth, it will still be a puny thing, 
reudy to droop if exposed tu a summer's sun, or 
to be prostrated by the first visitation of a win- 
ter’s blast. Compare, now, this wretched abortion 
with an oak or maple which has grown upon the 
comparatively sterile mountain-pasture, and 
whose branches, in summer, are the pleasant re- 
sort of the happy songsters, while, under its 
mighty shade, the panting herds drink in a re- 
freshing coolness. In winter it laughs atthe mighty 
storms which wildly toss its giant branches in the 
air, and which serve only to exercise the limbs 
of the sturdy tree, whose roots, deep intertwined 
among its native rocks, enable it to bid defiance 
to anything short of a whirlwind or tornado. 

To a population who. for more than two-thirds 
of the year, are compelled to breathe an atmos- 
phere heated by artificial means, the question how 
can this air be made, at a moderate expense, to 
resemble as far as possible the purest ether of the 
skies, is (or, as I should rather say, onght to be) 
a question of the utmost interest. When open 
fires were used, there was no lack of pure air, 
whatever else might have been deficient. A ca- 
_e chimney carried up, through its insatia- 

le throat, immense volumes of air, to be re- 
placed by the pure element, whistling in glee, 
through every crack, crevice, and key-hole. 
Now, the house-builder and stove-maker, with 
but few exceptions,* seem to have joined hands 
in waging a most effectual warfare against the 
unwelcome intruder. By labor-saving machinery, 
they contrive to make the one, the joints of his 
wood-work, and the other, those of his iron-work, 
tighter and tighter, and if it were possible for 
them to accomplish fully their manifest design, 
they would be able to furnish rooms almost as fa- 
tal to life as “the Black Hole of Calcutta.” But 
in spite of all that they can do, the materials will 
shrink, and no fuel has yet been found, which 
will burn without any air, so that sufficient venti- 
lation is kept up, to prevent such deadly occur- 
rences. Still they are tolerably successful in keep- 
ing out the unfriendly element ; and by the use 
_of huge cooking-stoves with towering ovens and 
other salamander-contrivances, the little air that 
can find its way in, is almost as thoroughly 
cooked as are the various delicacies destined for 
the table. 

On reading an account of a runaway slave, 
who was for a considerable time, closely boxed 
up, a gentleman remarked that if the poor fellow 
had only known that a renewal of the air was 


* The beautiful open or Franklin-stoves, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Jagger, Treadwell, & Perry, of 





Albany, deserve the highest commendations they 
economize fuel as well as life and health. 
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necessary to the support of life, he could not 
have lived there an hour without suffocation; I 
have frequently thought that if the occupants of 
the rooms I have been describing. could only 
know as much, they would be in almost similar 
danger. 

Bad air, one would think, is bad enough: but 
when it is heated and dried to an excessive de- 
gree, all its original vileness is stimulated to 
greater activity, and thus made doubly injurious 
by this new element of evil. Not only our pri- 
vate houses, but our churches and school-rooms, 
our railroad cars, and all our places of public as- 
semblage are, to a most lamentable degree, either 
unprovided with any means of ventilation, or, to 
a great extent, supplied with those which are so 
wretchedly deficient that they 


“ Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


That ultimate degeneracy must pom follow 
such entire disregard of the Jaws of health can- 
not be doubted ; and those who imagine that the 
physical stamina of a peoole can be undermined, 
and yet that their intellectual, moral and religi- 
gious health will suffer no eclipse or decay, know 
very little of the intimate connection between 
body and mind, which the Creator has seen fit to 
establish. 

The men may, to a certain extent, resist the 
injurious influences of foul air; as their employ- 
ments usually compel them to live much more out 
of doors : but alas, alas! for the poor women! In 
the very land where women are treated with 
more universal deference and respect than in any 
other, and where they so well deserve it, there 
often, no provision is made to furnish them with 
that great clement of health, cheerfulness and 
beauty, heaven’s pure, fresh air. 

In Southern climes, where doors and windows 
may be safely kept open for a large part of the 
year, pure air is cheap enough, and can be ob- 
tained without any special effort: but in North- 
ern latitudes, where heated air must be used for 
nearly three quarters of the year, the neglect of 
ventilation is fast causing the health and beauty 
of our women to disappear. The pallid cheek, 
or the hectic flush, the angular form and distort- 
ed spine, the debilitated appearance of a large 
portion of our females, which to a stranger, 
would seem to indicate that they were just re- 
covering from a long illness, all these indications 
of the lamentable absence of physical health, te 
say nothing of the anxious care-worn faces and 
premature wrinkles, proclaim in sorrowful voices, 
our violation of God's physical laws, and the 
dreadful penalty with which He visits our traps- 
gressions. 

Our people must, and I have no doubt that 
eventually they will be most thoroughly aroused 
to the necessity of a vital reform on this impor- 
tant subject. Open stoves, and cheerful grates 
and fire-places will again be in vogue with the 
mass of the people, unless some better mode of 
warming shall be devised, which, at less enpens 
shall make still more ample provision for the 
constant introduction of fresh air. Houses will 
be constructed, which, although more expensive 
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in the first cost, will be far cheaper in the end, 
and by requiring a much smaller quantity of fuel 
to warm the aif, will enable us to enjoy the lux- 
ury of breathing air which may be duly tem- 
pered, and yet be pure and invigorating. Air- 
tight and all other lung-tight stoves will be ex- 
es as economizing in fuel only when they al- 
ow the smallest possible change of air, and thus 
squandering health and endangering life. 

The laws very wisely forbid the erection of 
wooden buildings in large cities, and in various 
ways, —— such regulations for the construc- 
tion of edifices as are deemed to be essential to 
the public welfare ; and the time cannot, I trust, 
be very far distant, when all public buildings 
erected for the accommodation of large numbers, 
will be required by law, to furnish a supply of 
fresh air, in some reasonable degree adequate to 
the necessities of those who are to occupy them, 

I shall ask no excuse for the honest warmth of 
language which will appear extravagant only to 
those who cannot, or rather will not see the im- 
mense importance of pure air to the highest en- 
joyment, not only of physical, but of mental and 
moral health. The man who shall succeed in 
convincing the mass of the people, of the truth, 
of the views thus imperfectly presented, and 
whose inventive mind shall devise a cheap and 
efficacious way of furnishing a copious supply of 
pure air for our dwellings and public. buildings, 
our steamboats and railroad cars, will be even 
more of a benefactor than a Jenner, or a Watt, a 
Fulton, or a Morse. 

To return from this lengthy and yet I trust 
not unprofitable digression. 

In the ventilation of my hive I have endeavor- 
ed, as far as possible, to meet all the necessities 
of the bees, under the varying circumstances to 
which they are exposed, in our uncertain climate, 
whose severe extremes of temperature impress 
most forcibly upon the bee-keeper, the maxim of 
the Mantuan Bard, 


“ Utraque vis pariter apibus metuenda.” 


Extremes of heat or cold, alike are hurtful 
to the bees.” In order to make artificial venti- 
lation of any use to the great majority of bee- 
keepers, it must be simple, and not as in Nutt’s 
hive, and many other labored contrivances, so 
complicated as to require almost as constant su- 
pervision as a hot-bed or a green-house. The 
very foundation of any system of ventilation 
should be such a construction of the hive that 
the bees shall need a change of air only for 
breathing. 

In the Chapter on Protection, I have explain- 
ed the construction of my hives, and of the Pro- 
tector by which the bees being kept warm in 
winter, and cool in summer, do not require as in 
thin hives, a very free introduction of air, in hot 
weather, to keep the combs from softening; ora 
still larger supply in winter, to prevent them from 
moulding, and to dry up the moisture which 
runs from their icy tops and sides ; and which, if 
suffered to remain, will often affect the bees with 
dysentery, or as it is sometimes called “ the rot.” 

he intelligent Apiarian will perceive that I thus 
imitate the natural habitation of the bees in the 
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recesses of a hollow tree in the forest, where 
they feel neither the extremes of heat nor cold, 
and where through the efficacy of their ventilat- 
ing powers, a very small opening admits all the 
air which is necessary for respiration. ° 

Inthe Chapter on the Requisites of a good 
hive, I have spoken of the importance of*fur- 
nishing ventilation, independently of the en- 
trance. By such an arrangement, I am able to 
improve upon the method which the bees are 
compelled to adopt in a state of nature. As they 
have no means of admitting air by wire-cloth, 
and at the same time, of effectually excluding 
all intruders, they are obliged in very hot weath- 
er, and in a very crowded state of their dwell- 
ings, to employ a larger force in the laborious 
business of ventilation, than would otherwise be 
necessary ; while in winter, they have no means 
of admitting air which is only moderately cool. 
I can keep the entrance so small, that only a 
single bee can go in at once, or I can, if circum- 
stances require, entirely close it, and yet the becs 
need not suffer for the want of air. In all ordi- 
nary cases, the ventilators will admit a sufficient 
supply of duly tempered air from the Protector, 
and the bees can, at any time, increase their effi- 
ciency by their own direct agency, while yet 
they will, at no time, admit a strong current of 
chilly air, so as to endanger the life of the brood. 
As bees are, at all times, prone to close the ven- 
tilators with propolis, they must be placed where 
they can easily be renfeved, and cleansed by 
soaking them in boiling water. 

As respects ventilation from above, as well as 
from below, so as to allow a free current of air 
to pass through the hive, I am decidedly opposed 
to it, as in cool and windy weather, such a cur- 
rent often compels the beesto retire from the 
brood, which in this way is destroyed by a fatal 
chill. In thin hives, ventilation from above may 
be desirable in winter, to carry off the superfiu- 
ous moisture, but in properly constructed hives, 
standing over a Protector, there is, as has already 
been remarked, little or no dampness to be car- 
ried off. The construction of my hives will 
allow, if at all desirable, of ventilation from 
above ; and I always make use of it, when the 
bees are to be shut up for any length of time, in 
order to be moved; asin this case, there is al- 
ways a risk that the ventilators on the bottom- 
board may be clogged by dead bees, and the 
colony suffocated. As the entrance of the hive, 
may in a moment, be enlarged to any desirable 
extent, without in the least perplexing the bees,. 
any quantity of air may be admitted, which the 
necessities of the bees, under any possible cir- 
cumstances, may require. It may be made full 
18 inches in length, but as a general rule, in 
summer, in « large colony, it need not exceed 
six inches: while in spring and fall, two or three 
inches will suffice. In winter, it should be en- 
tirely closed ; unless in latitudes so warm, that 
even with the Protector, the bees cannot be kept 
quiet. The bee-keeper should never ne that 
it is almost certain destruction to a colony, to 
confine them when they wish to fly out. The 
precautions requisite to prevent robding, will be 
subsequently described. In Northern latitudes, 
in the months of April and May, I prefer to 
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keep the ventilators entirely closed; as the air 
of the Protector, at such times, like the air of a 
cellar in spring, is uncomfortably cool, and has a 
tendency to interfere with breeding. 


Nore.—Since the remarks on the neglect of ven- 
tilation were put in type, my attention has been 
called by Hon. M. P. Wilder, of Dorchester, to an 
article on the sume subject, in the November num- 
ber of the Horticulturist, for 1850, from the pen of 
the lamented Downing. It seems to have been 
written shortly after his return from Europe, and 
when he must have been most deeply impressed 
by the woful contrast, in point of physical health 
oetween the women of America and Europe. 
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While he speaks in just and therefore glowinz 
terms of the virtues of our countrywomen, he 
says: “ But in the signs of physical health and all 
that constitutes the outward aspect of the men and 
women of the United States, our countrymen and 
especially country women, compare most unfavora- 
bly with all but the absolutely starving classes on 
the other side of the Atlantic.” Close stoves he 
has most appropriately styled “little demons,” 
and impure air “ The favorite poison of America.” 
His article concludes as follows: 

“Pale countrymen and countrywomen, rouse 
yourselves! Consider that God has given us an 
atmosphere of pure health-giving air 45 miles high, 
and ventilate your houses.” 





From The Athenzum. 


Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2 vols. Low & Co.* 


“ Sunny Memories” is not a title to mislead. 
If any fault shall be found with Mrs. Stowe, 
it will not be on the score of disingenuous- 
ness. She tells her reader at once that the 
Europe she presents to him is the Europe of 
her imagination and her gratitude. Mrs. 
Stowe came to England over a heaving sea of 
rose-water. She moved about under a canopy 
of gold. Wherever she turned she beheld 
pleasant faces. To her eye the air was full 
of light. The blackest cloud turned towards 
her its silver edge. The verdure wore its 
brightest green, and the sunshine kindled with 
its richest fires at her approach. There was 
rain in the country, there was smoke in Lon- 
don—as we learn incidentally,—but the tra- 
veller did not feel them, otherwise than as a 
charm. All this is very amiable, if not very 
wise. Mrs. Stowe was made much of by ae 
people, and she does her best to make muc 
of many ee in return, especially of great 
people. e will not find fault with her for 
this desire to repay laudation by laudation. 
It was a weakness natural to her place and 
her antecedents. As everything was made 
so very pleasant for her in England, she would 
have been more than woman had she retain- 
ed, in the midst of so much incense, the calm 
eye of the philosopher for defects of character 
and manners. It is not in her narrative that 
we must look for such a book on England as 
Miss Martineau has. given us on America. 
Mrs. Stowe had only one cross in England, 
but that was one most sore to woman :—all 
the portraits of her, she mourns, were bad !— 


The general topic of remark on meeting me 
seems to be, that Iam not so bad looking as 
they were afraid Iwas; and I do assure you 
that, when I have seen the things that are put up 
in the shop windows here with my name under 


them, Ihave been in wondering admiration at 
the boundless loving kindness of my English and 
Scottish friends, in keeping up such a warm 
heart for such a Gorgon. I should think that 
the Sphinx in the London Museum might have 
sat for most of them. I am going to make a 
collection of these portraits to bring home to 
you. There is a great variety of them, and the 
will be useful, like the Irishman’s guideboard, 
which showed where the road did not go. 


After this taste of English Art, we are not 
surprised to find that Mrs. Stowe has no great 
passion for painting and sculpture. She much 
abuses the old masters. She is “ very much 
disappointed” with Claude Lorraine. Muril- 
lo’s * Virgin and Child” is with her “ an utter 
failure.” Murillo himself is “a man of a ra- 
ther mediocre mind.” Vandyke “awakens 
no emotion.” Rubens does, however; for, 
says Mrs. Stowe, “his pictures I detest with 
all the energy of my soul.” Pretty well, and 
pretty strong these judgments. To living 
artists, to those whom she met in society and 
whose pictures she found in the boudoirs of 
their graces the Duchesses, she is much more 
civil. Here again all is sunshine. Art, how- 
ever, fares less graciously at her hands than 
artists. “ As for Madonnas and Venuses, I 
think with Byron— 


I’ve seen more splendid women ripe and real, 
Than all the honsense of their stone ideal. 


This quotation from a very wicked poem, & 
the Marthas and Dorcases of our strict secta 
rian circles are taught to think it, reminds us 
of other passages in these “ Sunny Memories” 
which we cannot but regard as stumbling 
blocks to the unworldly minded. Here, for 
instance, is an old image to find in a letter to 
a writer’s “ dear children :”— 


It is really amusing to watch the gradual 
progress of this epidemic; to see people step- 
ping on board in the highest possible feather, 
alert, airy, nimble, parading the deck, chatty and 
conversable, on J best possible terms with 





* First published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston. 


themselves and mankind generally ; the treach- 
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erous ship, meanwhile, undulating and heaving 
in the most graceful rises and pauses imaginable, 
like some voluptuous waltzer ; and then to see one 
after another yielding to the mysterious spell !” 


How if Madame Sand had written this! 
Here again :— 


But at night !—the beauties of a night on ship- 
board! down in your berth, with the sea hissing 
and fizzing, gurgling and booming, within an 
inch of your ear; and then the steward comes 
along at twelve o’clock and puts out your light, 
and there you are! Jonah in the whale was-not 
darker or more dismal. 


We reproduce these illustrations merely by 
way of sample of—what shall we say ?— 
of American reverence. If sister Dorcas likes 
her liveliness served up in such a fashion, we 
can only say we are at a loss to understand her 
squeamishness on other points. 

But to our tale,—and to our extracts. Mrs. 
Stowe writes pleasantly ; her book is a book 
of gossip, of sunny pictures, of poetical notes. 
Here is the landing at Liverpool brightly da- 
guerreoty ped.— 


This Mersey river would be a very beautiful 
one, if it were not so dingy and muddy. As 
we are sailing up in the tender towards Liy- 
erpool, I deplore the circumstance feelingly. 
“ What does make this river so muddy ?”—“ O,” 
says a bystander, “ dont you know that 


The quality of Mercy is not strained?” 


And now we are fairly alongside the shore, and 
we are soon going to set our foot on the shore of 
Old England. Say what we will, an American, 
particularly a New Englander, can never ap- 
proach the old country without a kind of thrill 
and pulsation of kindred. Its history for two 
centuries was our history. Its “Rterature, laws, 
and language are our woo and lan- 
guage. Spencer, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
were a glorious inheritance, which we share in 
common. Our very life-blood is English life- 
blood. It is Anglo-Saxon vigor that is spread- 
ing our country from Atlantic to Pacific, and 
leading on a new era in the world’s develop- 
ment. America is a tall, sightly young shoot, 
that has grown from the old royal oak of Eng- 
land : divided from its parent roof, it has shot up 
in new, rich soil, and under genial, brilliant skies, 
and therefore takes on a new type of growth and 
foliage, but the sap in it is the same. I had an 
early opportunity of making acquaintance with 
my English brethren ; for, much to my astonish- 
ment, I found quite a crowd on the wharf, and 
we walked up to our carriage through a long lane 
of people, bowing, and looking very glad to see 
us. hen I came to get into the hack it was 
surrounded by more faces than I could count. 
They stood very quietly, and looked — “om 
though evidently very much determined to look. 
Something prevented the hack from moving on ; 





80 the interview was prolonged for some time. I 
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therefore took occasion to remark the very fair, 
pure complexions, the clear eyes, and the gene- 
ral air of health and vigor which seem to char- 
acterize our brethren and sisters of the island. 
There seemed to be no occasion to ask them how 
they did, as they were evidently quite well. In- 
deed, this air of health is one of the most strik- 
ing things, when one lands in England. They 
were not burly, red-faced, and stout, as I had 
sometimes conceived of the English people, but 
just full enough to suggest the idea of vigor and 
health. The presence of so many healthy, rosy 
peopie looking at me, all reduced as I was, first 
by land and then by sea sickness, made me feel 
myself more withered and forlorn than ever. But 
there was an earnestness and a depth of kind feel- 
ing in some of the faces which I shall long remem- 
ber. It seemed as if I had not only touched the 
English shore, but felt the English heart.” 


The rosy hue of all the people whom she 
saw, is a theme of constant wonder with Mrs. 
Stowe: “English children have a much 
healthier appearance than those of America; 
by the side of their bright bloom ours look pale 
and faded.” In the midst of fetes and festivi- 
ties, the Lady keeps up her love of nature, 
and very charmingly describes whatever 
strikes her in contrast with American forms of 
things poetical and legendary. Here is a 
word on the Robin :— 


I must tell you, then, as one of the first re- 
marks on matters and things here in England, 
that “robin red-breast” is not at all the fellow 
we in America take him to be. The character 
who flourishes under that name amongst us is 
quite a different bird; he is twice as large, and 
has altogether a different air ; and, as he sits up 
with military erectness on a rail-fence or stump, 
shows not even a family likeness to his diminu- 
tive English namesake. Well, of course, robin 
over here will claim to have the real family 
estate and title, since he lives in a country where 
such matters are understood and looked into. 
Our robin is probably some fourth-cousin, who, 
like others, has struck out a new course for him- 
self in America, and thrives upon it. 


Here, again, are notes on English flowers : 


Their daisy is not our flower, with its wide, 
plaited ruff and yellow centre. The English 
daisy is the 


Wee modest crimson-tipped flower, 


which Burns celebrates. It is what we raise in 
greenhouses, and call the mountain-daisy. Its 
effect, growing profusely about fields and grass- 
plats, is very beautiful. We read much, among 
the poets, of the primose, 


Earliest daughter of the Spring. 
This flower is one, also, which we cultivate in 


gardens to some extent. The outline of it is as 
follows—the hue a delicate straw-color ; it grows 
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in tufts in shady places, and has a pure, serious 
look, which reminds one of the line of Shakspeare, 


Pale primroses, which die unmarried. 


It has also the faintest and most ethereal per- 
fume, a perfume that seems to come and go in the 
air, like music ; and you perceive it at a little 
distance from a tuft ofthem, which you would not 
if you gathered and smelled them. On the whole, 
the primrose is a poet’s and a painter’s flower. 
An artist’s eye would notice an exquisite har- 
mony between the yellow-green hue of its leaves 
and the tint of its blossoms. I do not wonder 
that it has been so great a favorite among the 
ets. It is just such a-flower as Mozart and 
phael would have loved. 


Love, it is said, turns everything into beauty. 
Homage has the same effect, we imagine, as 
our authoress very often chronicles and con- 
fesses. As we find here stated, Mrs. Stowe’s 
journey through England was a procession, a 
triumph. Take, as an example of the fact 
and the record, a brief paragraph : — 


In our carriage were Mrs. S. and myself, Dr. 
Robson and Lady Anderson. About this time I 
commenced my first essay towards giving titles ; 
and made, as you may suppose, rather an odd 
piece of work of it, generally saying “ Mrs.” first, 
and “Lady” afterwards, and then begging par- 
don. Lady Anderson laughed, and said she 
would give me a general absolution. She is a 
truly genial, hearty, Scotch woman, and seemed 
to enter happily into the spirit of the hour. As 
we rode on, we found that the news of our com- 
ing had spread through the village. People 
came and stood in their doors, beckoning, bow- 
ing, smiling, and waving their handkerchiefs, 
and the carriage was several times stopped by 
persons who came to offer flowers. I remember, 
in particular, a group of young girls brought to 
the carriage two of the most beautiful children I 
ever saw, whose little hands literally deluged us 
with flowers. At the village of Helensburgh we 
stopped a little while to call upon Mrs. Bell, the 
wife of Mr. Bell, the inventor of the steam-boat. 
His invention in this country was about the same 
time as that of Fulton in America. Mrs. Bell 
came to the carriage to speak to us. She is a 
venerable woman, far advanced in years. They 
had prepared a lunch for us, and quite a number 
of people had come together to meet us; but our 
friends said that there was not time for us to stop. 
We rode through several villages after this, and 
met quite warm welcome. What pleased me was, 
that it was not mainly from the literary, nor the 
rich, nor the great, but the plain, common people. 
The butcher came out of his stall, and the baker 
from his shop, the miller, dusty with his flour, the 
blooming, comely young mother, with her baby 
in her arms, all smiling and bowing with that 
hearty, intelligent, friendly look, as if they knew 
we should be glad to see them. 


It was not, however, until the party arrived 
in London that Mrs. Stowe was fairly afloat 
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with great people. First of all we see her at 
the Mansion House : 


One of the first things S. said to me, after we 
got into our room, was, “Oh, H , We are so 
lad you have come, for we are all going to the 
rd Mayor’s dinner to-night, and you are in- 
vited.” “What!” said I, “ the Lord Mayor of 
London, that I used to read about in Whittington 
and his Cat? and immediately there came to my 
ears the sound of the old chime, which made so 
powerful an impression on my childish memory, 
wherein all the bells of London were represented 
as chiming, 





Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. 


And jingling the old rhyme, the party drive 
into the city. On their arrival, Mrs. Stowe is 
struck with the mode of announcement : 


We alighted at the Mansion House, and en- 
tered a large illuminated hall, supported by pil- 
lars. Chandeliers were glittering, servants with 
powdered heads and gold-laced coats were hur- 
rying to and fro, in every direction, receiving 
company and announcing names. Do you want 
to know how announcing is done? Well, sup- 
pose a stair-case, a hall, and two or three corri- 
dors intervening between you and the drawing- 
room. At all convenient distances on this route 
are stationed those grave, powdered-headed gen- 
tlemen, with their embroidered coats. You walk 
up to the first one, and tell him confidentially 
that you are Miss Smith. He calls to the man 
on the first landing, “Miss Smith.” The man 
on the landing says to the man in the corridor— 
“Miss Smith.” The man in the corridor shouts 
to the man in the drawing-room door, “ Miss 
Smith.” And thus, following the sound of your 
name, you hear it for the last time shouted aloud, 
just before you enter the room. 


Our authoress takes her seat beside the Lady 
Mayoress, and surveys the brilliant throng of 
diners and lookers-on : 


The titles in law here, as in everything else, 
are manifold ; and the powdered-headed gentle- 
men at the door pronounced them with an evi- 
dent relish, which was joyous to hear—Mr. At- 
torney, Mr. Solicitor, and Mr. Sergeant ; Lord 
Chief Baron, Lord Chief Justice, and Lord this, 
and Lord that, and Lord the other, more than I 
could possibly remember, as in they came, 
dressed in black, with small-clothes and silk 
stockings, with swords by their sides, and little 
cocked hats under their arms, bowing gracefully 
before the Lady Mayoress. 


American male simplicity shows itself in the 
midst of all this ministerial and legal finery : 


Some of the principal men were dressed in 
black velvet, which became them finely. Some 
had broad shirt-frills of point or Mechlin lace, 
with wide ruffles of the same round their wrists. 
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Poor C., barbarian that he was, and utterly una- 
ware of the priceless gentility of the thing, said 
to me, sotto voce, “* How can men wear such dirty 
stuff: why don’t they wash it?” Iexpounded to 
him what an ignorant sinner he was, and that the 
dirt of ages was one of the surest indications of 
its value. Wash point-lace! it would be as bad 
as cleaning up the antiquary’s study. 


A gentleman presents himself to the lioness : 


A very dignified gentleman, dressed in black 
velvet, with a fine head, made his way through 
the throng, and sat down by me, introducing 
himself as Lord Chief Baron Pollock. He told 
me he had just been reading the legal part of the 
“Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and remarked 
especially on the opinion of Judge Ruffin, in the 
case of State vs. Mann, as having made a deep 
impression on his mind. Of the character of the 
decision, considered as a legal and literary docu- 
ment, he spoke in terms of high admiration ; 
said that nothing had ever given him so clear a 
view of the essential nature of slavery. We found 
that this document had produced the same im- 
— on the minds of several others present. 

r. S. said that one or two distinguished legal 
gentlemen mentioned it to him in similar terms. 
The talent and force displayed in it, as well as 
the high spirit and scorn of dissimulation, appear 
to have created a strong interest in its author. 


But the dinner is the great affair of the 
night, with its next neighbors, its opposites, 
and its gossip :— : 


The dinner was announced between nine and 
ten o’clock. We were conducted into a splendid 
hall, where the tables were laid. Four-long ta- 
bles were sct parallel with the length of the hall, 
and one on a raised platform across the upper 
end. Inthe midst of this sat the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress ; on their right hand the 
Judges, on their left the American minister, with 
other distinguished guests. I sat by a most 
agreeable and interesting young lady, who seem- 
ed to take pleasure in enlightening me on all 
those matters about which a stranger would na- 
turally be inquisitive. Directly opposite me was 
Mr. Dickens, whom I now beheld for the first 
time, and was surprised to sce looking so young. 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, known as the author of 
“Ton,” was also there with his lady. She had a 
beautiful antique cast of head. The Lord Mayor 
was simply dressed in black, without any other 
adornment than a massive gold chain. I asked 
the lady if he had not robes of state. She replied, 
yes; but they were heavy and cumbersome, and 
that he never wore them when he could with any 
propriety, avoid it. It seems to me that this 
matter of outward parade and state is gradually 
losing its hold, even here in England. As so- 
ciety becomes enlightened, men care less and 
less for mere shows, and are apt to neglect those 
outward forms which have neither beauty nor 
convenience on their side, such as Judges’ wigs 
and Lord Mayors’ robes. 
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The lioness was rather fatigued with her 
part in the show on this public occasion,—and 
she is taken next day by way of rest to a quiet 
family dinner party at Lord Carlisle’s in Glou- 
cester Place :— 


We were shown into an ante-room adjoining 
the entrance hall, and from that into an adjacent 
apartment, where we met Lord Carlisle. The 
room had a pleasant, social air, warmed and en- 
livened by the blaze of a coal-fire and wax can- 
dies. We had never, any of us, met Lord Car- 
lisle before ; but the considerateness and cordial- 
ity of our reception obviated whatever embar- 
rassment there might have been in this cireum- 
stance. In afew moments after we were all 
seated the servant announced the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Lord Carlisle presented me. 
She is tall and stately, with a most noble bear- 
ing. Her fair complexion, blond hair, and full 
lips, speak of Saxon bleod. In her early youth 
she might have been a Rowena. I thought of 
the lines of Wordsworth :— 


A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command. 


Her manners have a peculiar warmth and cordi- 
ality. One sces people now and then who seem to 
radiate kindness and vitality, and to have a fa- 
culty of inspiring perfect confidence in a mo- 
ment. There are no airs of grandeur, no patro- 
nizing ways ; but a genuine sincerity and kindli- 
ness that seems to come from a deep fountain 
within. * * After this we were presented to 
the various members of the Howard family, 
which is avery numerous one. Among them 
were Lady Dover, Lady Lascelles, and Lady 
Labouchere, sisters of the Duchess. The Earl 
of Burlington, who is the heir of the Duke of 
Devonshire, was also present. The Duke of 
Devonshire is the uncle of Lord Carlisle. The 
only person present not of the family connection 
was my quondam correspondent in America, 
Arthur Helps. Somehow or other I had formed 
the impression from his writings that he was a 
vencrable sage of very advanced years, who con- 
templated life as an aged hermit, from the door 
of his cell. Conceive my surprise to find a ge- 
nial young gentleman of about 25, who looked 
as if he might enjoy a joke as well as another 
man. At dinner I found myself between him 
and Lord Carlisle, and perceiving, perhaps, that 
the nature of my reflections was of rather an 
amusing order, he asked me confidentially if I 
did not like fun, to which I assented with fervor. 
I like that little homely word fun, though I un- 
derstand the dictionary says what it represents is 
vulgar; but I think it has a good, hearty, Saxon 
sound, and I like Saxon better than Latin or 
French either. When the servant offered me 
wine, Lord Carlisle asked me if our party were 
all teetotallers, and I said yes, that in America all 
clergymen were teetotallers, of course.” 


In the drawing-room after dinner, we read : 


After the gentlemen rejoined us, came in the 
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Duke and Duchess of Argyle, and Lord and 
Lady Blantyre. These ladiés are the daughters 
of the Duchess of Sutherland. The Duchess of 
Argyle is of a slight and fairy-like figure, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes, answering well enough 
to the description of Annot Lyle, in “ The Le- 
gend of Montrose.” Lady Blantyre was some- 
what taller, of fuller figure, with very brilliant 
bloom. Lord Blantyre is of the Stuart blood, a 
tall and slender young man, with very graceful 
manners. As tothe Duke of Argyle, we found 
that the picture drawn of him by his country- 
men in Scotland was every way correct. Though 
slight of figure, with fair complexion and blue 
eyes, his whole appearance is indicative of ener- 
gy and vivacity. His talents and efficiency have 
made him a metnber of the British Cabinet at a 
much earlier age than is usual; and he has dis- 
tinguished himself not only in political life, but 
as a writer, having given to the world a work on 
Presbyterianism, embracing an analysis of the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland since the Re- 
formation, which is spoken of as written with 
great ability, in a most candid and liberal spirit. 
The company soon formed themselves into Tittle 
groups in different parts of the room. The 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lord Carlisle, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyle formed a circle, 
and turned the conversation upon American to- 
pics. The Duke of Argyle made many inquiries 
about our distinguished men; particularly of 
Emerson, Longfellow, and Hawthorne ; also of 
Prescott, who appears to be a gencral favorite 
here. I felt af the moment that we never value 
our literary men so much as when placed in a 
circle of intelligent foreigners ; itis particularly 
so with Americans, because we have nothing but 
our men and women to glory in—no court, no 
nobles, no castles, no cathedrals ; except we pro- 
duce distinguished specimens of humanity, we 
are nothing. The quietness of this evening cir- 
cle, the charm of its kind hospitality, the evident 
air of sincerity and good will which pervaded 
everything, made the evening pass most delight- 
fully tome. Ihad never felt myself more at 
home even among the Quakers. Such a visit is 
atrue rest and refreshment, a thousand times 
better than the most brilliant and glittering en- 
tertainment. 


Upon the glories of Stafford House, as here 
depicted, we have no heart to enter. Of 
course, the whole place is full of sunshine. 
The pictures are perfect—the furniture is 

erfect—the people are perfect. Mrs. Stowe 
is nevertheless careful, even in her rhapsodies, 
not to wound the self-love of her countrymen 
and countrywomen. She always reserves 
America; when a thing pleases ker particu- 
larly she generally likens it to something in 
her own country. Thus, for instance, speak- 
ing of the style of the great people whom she 
saw at Stafford House, she says: 


The tone of manners in this distinguished 
circle did not obtrude itself upon my mind as 
different from that of highly educated people in 
our own country. It appeared simple, friendly, 
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natural and sincere. They talked like people 
who thought of what they were saying, rather 
than how to say it. The practice of thorough 
culture and good breeding is substantially the 
same through the world. 


In another place she remarks on and de- 
fends that effervescing enthusiasm of her 
countrymen, which seems ready to burst out 
on all occasions, great and small, in honor of 
a Kossuth or a Barnum, as the case may be, 
which so widely divides the American from 
the English character. She thinks it fine, 
unselfish. Here is good news for the negro: 


The most splendid of England's palaces has 
this day opened its doors to the slave. Its treas- 
ures of wealth and of art, its prestige of high 
name and historic memories, have been conse- 
crated to the acknowledgment of Christianity 
in that form wherein, in our day, it is most fre- 
quently denied—the recognition of the brother- 
hood of the human family, and the equal reli- 
gious value of every human soul. A fair and 
noble hand by this meeting has fixed, in the 
most public manner, an ineffaceable seal to the 
beautiful sentiments of that most Christian doc- 
ument, the letter of the ladies of Great Britain 
to the ladies of America. That letter and this 
public attestation of it are now historic facts, 
which wait their time and the judgment of ad- 
vancing Christianity. 


Mrs. Stowe is ready in her portrait paint- 
ing of distinguished persons, though the same 
rosy hue and golden light are thrown on all 
the faces which she paints. Here is her 
sketch of our greatest living rhetorician :— 


ena whole physique gives you the im- 
pression of great strength and stamina of con- 
stitution. He has the kind of frame which we 
usually imagine is peculiarly English: short, 
stout, and firmly knit. There is something 
hearty in all his demonstrations. He speaks in 
that full, round, rolling voice, deep from the 
chest, which we also conceive of as being more 
common in England than America. As to his 
conversation, it is just like his writing; that is 
to say, it shows very strongly the same qualities 
of mind. I was informed that he is famous for 
a most uncommon memory ; one of those men 
to whom it seems —— to forget anything 
once read; and he has read all sorts of things 
that can be thought of, in all languages. A 
gentleman told me that he could repeat all the 
old Newgate literature, hanging ballads, last 
speeches, and dying confessions; while his 
knowledge of Milton is so accurate, that, if his 

ms were blotted out of existence, they might 
Ee semened simply from his memory. 


Here is the table-talk of her neighbor at 
breakfast, as freely given by Mrs. Stowe :— 


Macaulay made some suggestive remarks on 
cathedrals generally. I said that I thought it 
singular that we so seldom knew who were the 
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architects that designed these great buildings ; 
that they appeared to me the most sublime ef- 
forts of human genius. He said that all the ca- 
thedrals of Europe were undoubtedly the result 
of one or two minds; that they rose into exis- 
tence very nearly contemporaneously, and were 
built by travelling companies of masons, under 
the direction of some systematic organization. 
Perhaps you knew all this before, but I did not; 
and so it struck me as a glorious idea. And if 
it is not the true account of the origin of cathe- 
drals, it certainly ought to be; and, as our old 
grandmother used to say, ‘I’m going to believe 
it” Looking around the table, and seeing how 
everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves, I 
said to Macaulay, that these breakfast parties 
were a novelty to me; that we never had them 
in America, but that I thought them the most 
delightful form of social life. He seized upon the 
idea, as he often does, and turned it playfully 
inside out, and shook it on all sides, just as one 
might play with the lustres of a chandelier —to 
see them glitter. He expatiated on the merits 
of breakfast parties as compared with all other 
arties. He said dinner parties are mere formal- 
ities. You invite a man to dinner because you 
must invite him; because you are acquainted 
with his grandfather, or it is proper you should; 
but you invite a man to breakfast because you 
want to see him. You may be sure if you are 
invited to breakfast, there is something agree- 
able about you. This idea struck me as very 
sensible ; and we all, generally having the fact 
before our eyes that we were invited to breakfast, 
approved the sentiment. ‘ Yes,’ said Macaulay, 
‘depend upon it; if a man is a bore he never gets 
an invitation to breakfast.’—' Rather hard on the 
r bores,’ said a lady.— ‘ Particularly,’ said 
acaulay, laughing, ‘as bores are the most ir- 
reproachable of human beings. Did you ever 
hear a bore complained of when they did not 
say that he was the best fellow in the world ? 
For my part, if I wanted to get a guardian for a 
family of defenceless orphans, I should inquire 
for the greatest bore in the vicinity. I should 
know that he would be a man of unblemished 
honor and integrity. The conversation now 
went on to Milton and Shakspeare. Macaulay 
made one remark that gentlemen are always 
making, and that is, that there is very little 
characteristic difference between Shakspeare's 
women. Well, there is no hope for that matter ; 
so long as men are not women they will think 
so. In general they lump together Miranda, Ju- 
liet, Desdemona, and Viola, 


As matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished as black, brown, or fair.”’ 


Between breakfast and lunch, between a jest 
and a show, our authoress breaks a lance against 
classic literature — which, in her opinion, “has 
lain like a dead weight on all modern art and 
literature ”— in a manner to make many people 
smile. In the same breath almost she sounds a 
loud note in praise of Watts’s Hymns, which we 
learn “ exceed in melody and majesty” the best 
things of Dryden, and in “ harmonious versifica- 
tion” surpass “everything in the English lan- 
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guage, not even exéepting Pope's Messiah.” 
After these confessions, we find the record of 
long lists of engagements to dine and to talk, to 
see and to be seen — of how she does go to hear 
the Earl of Shaftesbury speak and how she does 
not yo to Mr. Dickens’s party — with many other 
solemn matters, in which it is supposed that the 
reading world may feel an interest. 

From such scenes and such remarks — gas, 
furniture, and compliments -- we gladly turn to 
passages in which the lioness is more at home 
than in descriptions of the “most splendid of 
English palaces and the breakfast parties of the 
great.” Here is a gossip on English trees as 
these appear to an American eye. Mrs. Stowe 
is entering the courtyard of Warwick Castle :— 


When we came fairly into the courtyard of 
the castle, a scene of magnificent beauty opened 
before us. I cannot describe it minutely. The 
principal features are the battlements, towers, 
and turrets of the old feudal castle, encompassed 
by grounds on which has been expended all that 
princely art of landscape gardening for which 
England is famous — leafy thickets, magnificent 
trees, openings, and vistas of verdure, and wide 
sweeps of grass, short, thick, and vividly green, 
as the velvet moss we sometimes see growing on 
rocks in New England. Grass is an art and a 
science in England — it is an institution. The 
pains that are taken in sowing, tending, cutting, 
clipping, rolling, and otherwise nursing and 
coaxing it, being seconded by the misty breath 
and often falling tears of the climate, produce 
results which must be seen to be appreciated. 
So again of trees in England. Trees here are 
an order of nobility ; and they wear their crowns 
right kingly. A few years ago, when Miss Sedg- 
wick was in this country, while admiring some 
splendid trees in a nobleman’s park, a lady stan- 
ding by said to her encouragingly, ‘ O, well, I 
suppose your trees in America will be grown up 
after awhile!’ Since that time, another style of 
thinking of America has come up, and the re- 
mark that I most gencrally hear made is, ‘O, I 
suppose we cannot think of showing you any- 
tiring in the way of trees, coming as you do from 
America!’ Throwing out of account, however, 
the gigantic growth of our western river bottoms, 
where I have seen sycamore trunks twenty feet 
in diameter — leaving out of account, I say, all 
this mammoth arboria, these English parks have 
trees as fine and as effective, of their kind, as any 
of ours; and when I say their trees are an order 
of nobility, I mean that they pay a reverence to 
them such as their magnificence deserves. Such 
elms as adorn the streets of New Haven, or over- 
arch the meadows of Andover, would in England 
be considered as of a value which no money could 
represent ; no pains. no expense would be spared 
to preserve their life and health; they would 
never be shot dead by having gas-pipes laid un- 
der them, as they have been in some of our New 
England towns ; or suffered to be devoured by 
canker-worms for want of any amount of money 
spent in their defence. Some of the finest trees 
in this place are magnificent cedars of Lebanon, 
which bring to mind the expression in the 
Psalms, ‘ Excellent as the cedars.’ They are the 
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very impersonation of kingly majesty, and are 
fitted to grace the old feudal stronghold of War- 
wick the king-maker. These trees, standing as 
they do amid magnificent sweeps and undula- 
tions of lawn, throwing out their mighty arms 
with such majestic breadth and freedom of out- 
line, are themselves a living, growing, historical 
epic. Their seed was brought from the Holy 
Land in the old days of the Crusades; and a! 
hundred legends might be made up of the time, | 
date, and ovcasion of their planting. 


ENGLAND, 


We will not follow Mrs. Stowe in her wander- 


FRANCE, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA. 


esting. She went the usual way of summer ton- 
rists — saw the usual sights, and describes them 
with the usual raptures. On the whole, we close 
these volumes with the impression that we have 
been in communication with a gifted and indul- 
gent, but not a wise or retiring, writer. Mrs. 
Stowe is literally and wholly the heroine of her 
own book. Seldom, we think, has the personal 
pronoun done such service or been so magnifi- 
cently displayed. That the volumes will be read 
we need not doubt, for they feed that love of 
gossip which is a besetting sin — the more fasci- 





ings abroad. The record of them is not inter- 


nating because a sin — with idle people. 





From the Times, 24th July. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND 
RUSSIA. 


WE are now approaching the sixth month of 
actual hostilities, and as yet not a shot has been 
fired by the land forces of England. The troops 
despatched on the “ expedition to the East” took 
up positions successively on the Dardanelles, on 
the Bosphorus, and at Varna; but, though the 
enemy lay within a few days’ march, they have 
never hitherto been brought face to face with 
Russian soldiers. By our intelligence from the 
seat of war, the public will have been circumstan- 
tially apprised of the actual stations last occu- 
pied by the several divisions of the British army, 
and will have learnt that the advanced force is 
at or about Deyno, and the remainder encamped 
in different positions between that place and 
Varna. For the information, however, of those 
readers who possess no detailed maps of the lo- 
cality, we may state, that the several points of 
Devno, Aladyn, Kojuk, etc., are all so close to 
one another and to the coast that the entire army 
may almost be considered at Varna still, and it 
would certainly be far easier to re-embark it at 
that port for transport to the Crimea than to 
conduct it forward to the Danube. This, it must 
be confessed, after all our exertions, performan- 
ces, and anticipations, is not a very satisfactory 
announcement, but the facts admit of much ex- 
planation, and the general result, if short of our 
desires, is still by no means unfortunate. 

If the war had been undertaken for the single 
purpose of expelling Prince GorTSCHAKOFF 
from the Principalities, the plain course would 
have been to carry the allied forces across the 
Danube with all the expedition attainable. But 
such a movement, though calculated, perhaps, 
to produce a brilliant campaign, would have 
done very little for the true object of the war. 
The utmost success of such an advance could 
only have accomplished a little earlier and with 
somewhat more completeness what the deter- 
mined valor of the Turks has almost accomplish- 
ed as it is, while the flower of the British army 
would have found itself in a desolate country, 
under a destructive sun, and in face of an enemy 
which, however discomfited, was approaching 
its own resources exactly in proportion as we 
were drawn away from ours. An immediate 





advance into Wallachia, therefore, weuld, with 


reference to the broad policy of the war. have 
been a mistake. This policy consists in striking 
at the very heart of Russian power in the East, 
and that heart is at Sebastopol. The forts 
and arsenals at Sebastopol constitute the source, 
the secret, and the symbol of Russian encroach- 
ment upon Turkish rights. It is from this re- 
doubtable stronghold that the Czar incessantly 
threatens the Ottoman capital, commands the 
mouths of the Danube, domineers over the Black 
Sea, and spreads the terrors or attractions of 
his name over the shores of Asia Minor. To 
destroy Sebastopol is nothing less than to de- 
molish the entire fabric of Russian ambition in 
those very regions where it is most dangerous 
to Europe. This feat, and this only, would have 
really promoted the solid and durable objects 
of the war. 

Then, why was such an achievement not im- 
mediately undertaken, and why were the British 
troops not landed at the Crimea, instead of being 
detained on the other side of the Straits? The 
reply is obvious. When the expedition first 
sailed, the strength, or rather the weakness, of 
Russia could not be accurately estimated. It 
was not known but that she might cross both the 
Danube and the Balkan, or even carry Constan- 
tinople by a coup de main. Moreover, the first 
detachments of the allied forces were compara- 
tively weak, the state of affairs was very imper- 
fectly ascertained, and it would have been the 
height of folly to expose our battalions to at- 
tack and disaster without protection or support. 
If the British expedition of 25,000 men had 
been thrown upon the Crimea—that is to say, 
upon Russian territory—in March last, it might 
at once have been assailed by twice its numbers, 
and possibly cut to pieces. The first position, 
therefore, was the isthmus of the Dardanelles, a 
position which our command of the seas render- 
ed impregnable, and from which an army march- 
ing on Constantinople could be taken in flank. 
From this point, as the truth began to clear, and 
as it became evident that neither Constantinople 
nor the Balkan was likely to be visited by Rus- 
sian soldiers, we advanced successively to Seu- 
tari and to Varna—the latter place being the 
most favorable point of departure for Sebas- 
topol. 

But why, when at Varna, was not the army 
employed either on one duty or the other— 
either carried on to the Danube or across to the 
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Crimea ? 
two attractions, and so accomplished nothing at 


Why have we halted between these 


all? The result, we suspect, though undoubt- 
édly due in agreat degree to the vacillation of 
Austria, may also be traceable to the indecision 
naturally arising from the vicissitudes and uncer- 
tainty of events. The problem before the allied 
commanders was not simple. It was true that 
the occupation of the Crimea was the chief ob- 
ject, but it was not the sole one, and infinite 
mischief might have ensued if the absence of all 
the allied forces had exposed Omar Pasna to 
decisive defeat, and opened the road to Constan- 
tinople. Admirably as the Turkish army has 
behaved, it is still but a single army; there are 
no reserves in its rear, and it might at any time 
bé outnumbered, if reports are true, by a concen- 
tration of the Russian divisions. While the 
allied troops were known to be interposed be- 
tween the Danube and Constantinople such an 
onslaught was highly improbable, and this spe- 
cies of moral support, while it deterred the Rus- 
sians from any sudden advance, encouraged the 
Turks to redoubled exertions by the assurance 
of ultimate safety. Until, therefore, this partic- 
ular duty could be assumed by some other Power, 
the allied commanders seem to have hesitated, 
and their hesitation has been unfortunately pro- 
longed by the delays of that Power whose action 
was expected. , 
Austria, by movements extremely easy to her- 
self, can most effectually clear the line of the 
Danube, and thus disengage the forces of Eng- 
land and France for operations against Sebasto- 
pol. This service she stands actually pledged 
to render; but the ambiguous attitude of Prus- 
sia, and perhaps the menacing dispositions of 
the Czar, have hitherto impeded her proceed- 
ings. That she might be exposed to attack in 
her Gallician provinces is, of course, unquestion- 
able ; but, even if we admit that the reports of 
the Russian forces on this frontier are more 
faithful than they have been found in other cases, 
it seems impossible to conceive that a Power 
which has been unable to make head against a 
Turkish army, with a division of the allies in 
its rear, should be competent to override the 
forces of another empire owning one of the 
finest armies in the world. To suppose that 
Francis Josepn is afraid of what the Czar can 
do against him is to suppose Austria more timor- 
ous than the Ports, and to regard the road to 
Vienna as more practicable for an invader than 
the road to Byzantium. In the meantime, too, 
it should be remembered, that by this overt ac- 
cession of Austria to the cause of the allies she 
is securing the tranquillity of her own provinces, 
which discern in such aco-operation the best 
pledge of her future policy towards themselves. 
We trust, therefore, that the renewed advance 
of the Austrian army into the Principalities 
may enable the allied forces to embark for the 
Crimea while the season still permits the expe- 
dition ; but, even if the result should be other- 
wise, our enemies will still have little reason to 
congratulate themselves on the issue of the cam- 
aign. Russia will not have inflicted the smal- 
est blow upon the forces of France or England, 
nor will any portion of our dominions have 
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been exposed tothe calamities of war. The 
squadrons of the allies have sealed up the ports 
of the Czar, while their own vessels traverse 
every sca in safety. The presence of their 
troops in Turkey has guaranteed the safety of 
the capital, and urged the Ottomans to efforts 
before thought impossible. Russia, on the other 
hand, has Been foiled before Silistria, has been 
worsted in repeated actions, has lost the line of 
the Danube, and will hold only a portion of the 
Principalities, if she holds them at all, because 
it is not worth while to purchase her expulsion 
from that desolate territory at the cost of opera- 
tions far better calculated to damage her power. 


From the Times, 24th July. 


A BITTER satire might be drawn from the pre- 
sent state of the great military Powers. The 
million soldiers of Russia have pampered her 
vanity and stimulated her ambition into under- 
taking more than she can perform, and the re- 
sult of a century’s preparation is, that she must 
retire from her position and renounce her schemes 
with dishonor. But Austria and Prussia are in 
a much more absurd position. We don’t deny 
the value of Austria’s seven millions as a police 
to keep her various populations in order, or ra 
ther in subjection ; but, so far as regards exter- 
nal relations, an immense army can hardly be 
said to be of much value, when the masters have 
not the smallest idea on which side they will 
use it. This awful potentate, whom Hungarian, 
and Serb, and Bohemian, and Italian, and some 
twenty languages, hate and obey, and who, as 
the true Cesar, is personally interested in avert- 
ing the Muscovites from the Bosphorus, is now 
looking “to see which way the cat jumps” as 
intently and gravely as ever. The bondage of 
the conscript is avenged in the indifference of his 
chief; the one fights to save his head, and the 
other to save his territory; the one having no 
sort of affection for his rulers, the other too much 
for his foes. The natural affections are sacrifi- 
ced in both cases, and one cannot but remark on 
the unhappiness of possessing weapons without 
the heart to choose a side. Prussia is in a still 
more deplorable state. She is armed cap-a-pie ; 
every man of them is a soldier, and yet like a 
cork ora log of timber on the water,she must 
go as the winds and the current may drift her. 
She has no will of herown. The smaller States 
look helplessly on, very sure that no arms will 
divert from their soil the stream of lava should 
it turn that way, and rather wishing, perhaps, 
that they were wholly unarmed, that so they 
might haply be excused from the necessity of 
fighting. ‘Thus, on all sides we see armaments 
uscless, excessive, or abused; and, what is the 
strangest thing of all, both the art of war, and 
what may be called the diplomacy of armaments, 
still to be learnt in the nineteenth century. That 
art, indeed, should be slow, and that in particular 
the noble science of destroying human life should 
suffer occasional interruption, is at least not de- 
plorable; but the oddity of the affair is, that 
when all your men of science have brought up 
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your musket or your war sieamer to the greatest 
possible perfection, and you flatter yourself you 
never were in such a condition for doing mis- 
chief, you employ all these weapons against your 
best friend, and really there is no help for it — 
you must do so. 

There is a very sublime moral in all this. 
There is always a sublime moral in what is dis- 
agreeable. It is even sublime to have made a 
fool of yourself, if you have only the sense to per- 
ceive it, and act as a man ought to do when he 
has made a fool of himself. Perhaps that is very 
much the sort of consolation that remains in 
this instance. After all, the course of nations 
and the government of the world are not in our 
hands. Short-sighted wretches as we are, we 
diligently arm ourselves, and suffer all kinds of 
misery at home to spare money for soldiers and 
sailors, and can no more divine on what side we 
ahall fight than the Mish harvestman who.trudg- 
es through our streets, sickle in hand, can tell 
who will employ him. Poor, homeless, master- 
less creatuse as he is, ready to reap anybody’s 
acres, and take anybody’s wages, sit under any 
hedge, and sleep in any barn, where he can do so 
without offence, we pity him with all the casual 
pity of idle and well-fed people. We have but 
a qualified respect for the Swiss Guard and the 
Scottish Archers that in the middle ages were 
ready to protect the sacred person of any king or 
anybody king or no king, who could pay them. 
We choose to think it very unworthy of a great 
nation to have no stronger predilections, and to 
see so little before us. This may be so, but nev- 
ertheless it appears to be the case with us all. 
It is so in the history of parties, and vicissitudes 
of controversy. Every statesman among us has 
changed, if not his cause, at least his friends ; 
and hardly two but have found themselves oppo- 
site at one time, side by side at another. This 
is set down either to inconstancy, or that infinite 
disparity between individuals and causes that 
renders the one the sport of the other, and car- 
ries the strongest off their feet when nations stag- 
ger and parties reel to and fro. But there is 
something still more terrible, self-willed, and 
waste than even the multitude of a nation or the 
combination of a party. It is opinion, that 
sweeps like a tornado over continents, and exas- 
— the whole civilized world to as great a 

ury and as blind a recklessness as any speech or 

spectacle ever worked in the casual mob of an 
ancient forum, or the soldiery of any provincial 
station. Before this blast of opinion armies are 
but as thistledown, and long-standing ties as the 
web of the gossamer. The soldier and still more 
the class of statesmen who grow up round ab- 
solutist thrones, talk pompously and confidently 
of the power of the sword, and the one only form 
of government for the mass of mankind; yet, 
with all their vaunting, they cannot tell us on 
what side their half-million sabres and bayonets 
will be employed this time next year. Opinion 
has moved the world, and from that opinion has 
sprung a necessity which even the armies of ab- 
solutists must obey. 

Talk of adventures, of trading politicians, of 
flunkeys, of all those forms of ambitious vulgari- 
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of those who can afford the jest, here is the thing 
on the grandest possible scale. Here are two 
empires, Austria and Prussia, making up more 
than a million armed men, in the open market. 
Here are five hundred acres of soldiery for sale. 
Who will bid for them? Well, if they could sell 
themselves to the highest bidder, war might still 
be a good sort of trade. It would be only the 
old profession of knights adventurers, and not 
at all disreputable, in the lack of better employ- 
ment. The million bayonets and sabres might 
win as much for their owners as a million spades 
or pruning-knives or shuttles. But, unhappily 
for the comparison, the market is one of the 
most desperate character. Grim necessity pre- 
sides, and the military chapmen are barterin 

their arms and their honor, not for provinces a 
cities, but for existence. Self-preservation is the 
humble deity of these Monarchs and their le- 
gions. Oncither side they tremble for the safety 
of their frontiers and the obedience of their popu- 
lations. If this is all that armies come to, what 
is the use of them? As well be the miser, who, 
with treasures untold, lives the life of a mendi- 
cant, and dies through fear of the workhouse, as 
the lord of a splendid army, and suffer the ter- 
rors of a Jew Pedlar in a land of thieves. How 
great the impotence of power and the baseness 
of bravery! Visit these splendid cities, and see 
every day in their streets the pageant of war. 
Perceive, and admit without grudging, that Eng- 
land can produce no such military spectacles, no 
such reviews, filling whole plains, no such fields 
of infantry, no such torrents of cavalry; own 
freely an irresistible power, and tremble for the 
unhappy nation exposed to the rage of these 
demigods and their countless myrmidons. But 
when the clash of arms and the thunder of artil- 
lery have had their effect, ask why such readi- 
ness, what great crisis approaches, and what 
cause is to be maintained? Either you will 
have no answer at all, seeing that none can be 
given, or it will be explained that the great and 
only object of these armies and their masters is 
to wait a little and then join the safest side. 
Whether they who act thus do always join the 
safest side, and whether a decision deferred to 
the last possible moment, and made at last in a 
moment of terror, is likely to be better than one 
made more calmly and deliberately, admits of 
some question. But, even if present safety be 
attained and even some trifling advantage, what 
is that to the world at large, and what is it to 
the moral interests of the empires themselves 
whose forces and influence are directed on these 
principles? The respect for empires, the honor 
for armies, and the reverence for dynasties must 
decline, when the merest self-preservation is con- 
fessed to be the sole motive of action. These 
vast armaments may or may not earn their pay 
by the protection of frontiers and the mainte- 
nance of the status quo; but, whenever the cause 
of Royalty, of prescriptive government, and of 
military regime, come to be hazarded on the turn 
of public opinion, it surely will be remembered 
how humble a part they were content to play 
when the liberties of Europe and the cause of 
right against might were in their great hour of 


ty and ornamental servitude that excite the scorn | trial 
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From The Economist, 22d July. 
OUR ALLIED ENEMIES. 


Our news from Vienna is both doubtful and 
unsatisfactory. Everything seems thrown back 
into uncertainty, darkness, and confusion. A 
fortnight ago we thought that we did know 
something at last of the intentions of our Ger- 
man friends: now, like Socrates, “all we know 
is, that we can know nothing.” A fortnight ago 
we were assured on all hands that Austria was 
on the point of throwing off the mask and enter- 
ing heartily into the war: now, the impenetra- 
ble visor is fitted on more closely than ever. A 
fortnight ago the Russians were in full retreat 
towards Jassy, and the Austrians in full march 
on Orsova: now, the former have retraced their 
backward steps, and the latter have counter- 
manded their advance. The Czar ordered the 
re-occupation of Wallachia, and sent at the same 
time a message to Vienna which he knew would 
stop the proceedings of the young Emperor :— 
and the result has justified his confidence. A 
fortnight ago, Austria had signed a convention 
with the Porte, in virtue of which she was to 
“ occupy ” the Principalities instead of Russia— 
she was to succeed her, or to supersede her: now, 
Russia intimates that she prefers to “occupy” 
them herself, and Austria acquiesces in the 
change of purpose. A fortnight ago, the san- 
guine and trusting minds of diplomatists be- 
lieved that the enemy might be considered as 
expelled from the Turkish territory, and that 
the Anglo-French army would be set free for an 
expedition to the Crimea, and might be able to 
secure a good winter harbor for the fleet: this 
week we find that the work of expulsion is still 
to be done, and that we must do it for ourselves. 

Now, we cannot say that we are at all either 
surprised or grieved at this hesitation and retro- 
gression on the part of Austria. As a prudent and 
self-regarding ate, looking only to immediate 
interests and pressing dangers, her conduct could 
scarcely have been different from what it has 
been. She has had a very difficult part to play, 
as we have over and over again pointed out. 
She has had to hold both belligerents in check, 
by persuading each that her secret predilections 
and her ultimate decision were and would be 


what he wished. She had to satisfy France and | m 


England that she was friendly at heart, and 
would in the end be friendly in action also, so 
that it might be impossible for them to encour- 
age or tacitly sanction revolutionary movements 
in Lombardy. She had to satisfy Russia that 
she wished her well out of the scrape, and, what- 
ever manifestations she might be compelled to 
make, would do as little against her as she pos- 
sibly could, in order to prevent Russia from rais- 
ing Hungary, and thus as it were guarding her 
own frontier by an insurrectionary force. She 
had also to secure the protection of Prussia 
against probable and perilous contingencies, by 
assuring her that she would not side with the 
Western Powers, unless the Czar gave her abso- 
lutely no loophole for escape. Finally, she had 
to postpone any overt, decisive, and irrevocable 
step, till fortune had so plainly declared itself 
that she could take any step with safety. 
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All this she has done, and done with uniform 
consistency and with consummate skill. She 
has played fast and loose with us till the eleventh 
hour. As soon as Nicholas was effectually beat- 
en and it seemed likely would retire within his 
own dominions, she instantly proposed to re- 
place him in the provinces he had evacuated, 
“in order to prevent further mischief.” As soon 
as it appeared that he was not yet prepared to 
retire, she pulled up and halted. He was still in 
& position to throw soldiers and munitions into 
Transylvania, and ignite the spark in Hungary 
which is always ready for explosion :—hostile 
action was not, therefore, safe. Then Prussia re- 
monstrated against an onward movement which 
Prussia’s brother-in-law might interpret as a hos- 
tile one, and Austria, who cannot afford to quarrel 
with anybody, at once held her hand. 

Now, as we have said, we do not blame Aus- 
tria for this, nor do we wonder at it. We do 
not even regret that a semi-neutral occupation 
of the Principalities, which might virtually and 
ultimately have become a hostile one, has been 
abandoned. All that displeases or surprises us 
is, that we should allow, or should have allowed, 
the wishes or contingent conduct of so dubious 
and inefficient an ally to exercise the smallest 
influence over our course. It was desirable to 
have Austria on our side; it was desirable even 
to neutralize her if we could ;—but to have count- 
ed on a friendship which we knew could only be 
lukewarm and superficial, to have paid any price 
for a co-operation so questionable, so fecble, and 
so timid, was we think regretable and unwise :— 
to continue to do so now, would be something 
worse still. It is clear now,—was it ever other- 
wise ?—that Austria dares not move boldly or 
strike truly without the permission of Prussia. 
It is clear now—it has always been so, even to 
our Ministers—that the King of Prussia is the 
mere prefect and puppet of the Czar. What 
mockery is it then to call Prussia “our ally!” 
What folly to hope for active and efficient aid 
from a Power which Prussia holds in leash! 
How difficult is it to persuade ourselves, or Eu- 
rope, or our foe, that we are both earnest and 
competent, when it is notorious that one of our 
allies is directly, and the other indirectly, in the 
leading-strings, if not in the interest of the ene- 


It will be said we have pursued our own course 
steadily, independent of the clear hostility of 
one ally and the perplexing vacillation of an- 
other; that we have armed and marched even 
while negotiating ; and that while leaving no ef- 
fort untried to secure the assistance of Austria, 
we have acted as we should have done had we 
known it was hopeless to expect it. But this is 
not strictly true. It was not so early in the 
year. It is scarcely so now. To mention no 
other exceptions :—out of deference to Austrian 
friendship we prevented the formation of a Pol- 
ish legion which might have rendered signal ser- 
vice on the Danube; we discountenanced the em- 
ployment of Hungarian officers in the Turkish 
armies, where leaders of experience were griev- 
ously needed ; and our generals have just now, it 
appears, been concerting military measures with, 
and therefore showing their hand to, the Aus- 
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trian Commander, Count Coronini. Had we 
been able to reckon on the hostility of Austria, 
we should have early taken effectual measures 
to paralyze her and give her enough to do in 
managing her own affairs. Had we.been able to 
reckon on her cordial and active aid. we might 
have taken the Crimea and terminated the war 
ere now. Had we but felt assured that under all 
circumstances she would remain strictly and 
honorably neutral, we should have acted without 
fear of her siding against us, and should have 
wasted no sacrifices in endeavoring to make her 
side with us; we should have done as Russia has 
done—put her on one side and proceeded on our 
course as if she were non-existent. But by al- 
lowing her to keep us in suspense, we have in- 
evitably enabled her to exercise an influence on 
the fortunes of the war which has been most 
potent and may yet become disastrous. 

Russia is now endeavoring to throw back mat- 
ters into the negotiating stage, and has replied 
to the demand of Austria by illusory proposals 
(which Prussia does not deem it shameful to 
back, and Austria does not deem it insulting to 
transmit), instead of by an explicit and final an- 
swer. That answer she will of course withhold 
if possible till the campaigning season draws to 
aclose. Lord John Russell must have tried the 
gravity of his supporters at the morning sitting 
the other day, when he informed them that Lord 
Clarendon had officially assured him that “ this 
answer would be either an acceptance, a refusal, 
or an evasion!” ‘This, we apprehend, is about 
the sum total of the information possessed by 
our Government on this interesting point, and 
we must conclude that something more decisive 
will be waited for. We may be certain, how- 
ever, that our armies will not be inactive in the 
meantime. They must not wait for the chance 
of Austria going right at last—when it may be 
too late to effect anything this year. But to re- 
assure the English public something more than 
this will be required. The Vienna Conference 
must be formally and finally dissolved. It is some- 
thing worse than futile—it is puerile, undignified 
and unsafe—to be even nominally concerting 
measures and consulting on answers and deci- 
sions with an ally who is an avowed friend and 
& notorious vassal of our enemy; whose sole ob- 
ject in pretending to act with us is really to 
thwart us; and who would openly declare against 
us if he dared so to outrage his own subjects, 
and if he did not fear France even more than he 
loves Russia. 

As for Austria—if she gives no aid in the war, 
she cannot complain if she has no voice in the 
arrangements of peace. She must share in the 
dangers of the battle if she is to share in the 

rofits of the victory. If we beat Russia without 
ier, we shall also settle the map of Europe with- 
out her. If she waits to declare against the Czar 
till the Czar is humbled and Hungary is safe, 
we may indeed use her, but we shall despise and 
neglect her. If she will drive Russia out of the 
Principalities, in the interest of Turkey. why, 
we may have cause to thank her and reward her. 
If she merely steps into the warm bed when 
Russia pleases to turn out, we are by no means 
sure that it would not be wisest to dispense with 
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her services,—to embody a Polish legion, and to 
employ Hungarian officers in training and lead- 
ing the Turkish levies. The only object now in 
having Austrian aid is that we may enable our 
fleet to winter in Sebastopol: if she does not 
declare herself in time to make this possible, she 
is not worth her salt. There is a hacknied Ita- 
lian proverb which it behoves us just now not to 
forget, which says: Da chi mi fido guardami Dio: 
da chi non mi fido mi guardero io. ; 


From Punch, 22d July. 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 





PARTIES. 


His Majesty the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
His Highness the Lord Protector Punch. 





Scenre.—The top of the Boulogne Column. 


Time.—After the Review of Wednesday, July 12th, 
1854. 


The Emperor (who has been watching the troops 
depart by the Calais road.) So, my good friend, 
they are gone. And now let our adored Nicho- 
las look out. Between the Anglo-French fleet 
and those brave fellows, St. Petersburg will be a 
pleasant locality. 

The Protector. Will your Majesty permit me 
to say one word ? 

The Emperor. My dear Lord Punch, you can 
never offend me except by your silence. 

The Protector. The word then. your Majesty, 
which I would offer in reply to your observation, 
is simply this. Ban! 

The Emperor. You are incapable of incivility, 
my Lord, and you have a meaning for which I 
will trouble you. 

The Protector. I admire the soldiers we have 
just inspected, your Majesty. I admire your 
Majesty's fleet in the Baltic. I need not say that 
I admire our own. But all my admiration fails 
to discern any particular danger to the Emperor 
of Russia. Nor, permit me to say so, does your 
Majesty discern it. 

The Emperor (after a pause and in a low voice.) 
You are a wonderful man. 

The Protector (modestly.) I am so, your Ma- 
jesty. 

The Emperor. 1 believe that you have fath- 
omed a thought which I had believed unfathom- 
able. 

The Protector. If my instinct is indiscreet, 
your Majesty, I can only regret it. 

The Emperor. There is no cause for regret. 
On the contrary, I rejoice that there is one mind 
in Europe to which I can freely open mine 
own. Punch! I am weary of this humbug 
war. 

The Protector. 
characterized it. 

The Emperor. We are playing another act of 
the farce. ‘The stage direction is “ Enter several 
thousand French soldiers, headed by General 
Baraguay D’Hilliers. They parade round the 


Your Majesty has properly 
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stage, and march off at upper entrance left, 
where is a finger-post wX. , To the Baltic OX 

The Protector. And all for the good they will 
do, they may as well change their dresses behind 
yonder trees, and return to their vineyards and 
cornfields. 

The Em True. Oh that we could con- 
vert this sham war into a real one. Oh for one 
hour of him whose title you bear. 

The Protector. Does your Majesty allude to a 
certain Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
best known as Oliver Cromwell ? 

The Emperor. Him! Were he England, I being 
France, where were Russia ? 

The Protector. Slightly crumpled, I humbly 
conceive, your Majesty. For the jest’s sake, ima- 
gine me that man, Sire, and speak your mind. 

The Emperor. We should need little speak- 
ing, then, my friend. A strong man armed keep- 
eth his house, but take two strong men armed 
= them Oliver and Louis,) and every man’s 

ouse would be theirs to keep. Answer for him, 
Punch. 

The Protector (sternly). Of a verity, King of 
France, there is man’s work to do, and that right 
early. Art ready to put in thy sickle ? 

he Em (admiringly). Good—good. Wait- 
ing Oliver. It is England who has been slack, 
or rather her Government, and its head, my lord 
Aberdeen. 

The Protector (with a grim smile). Aye. It 
may have been so. But I have gone something 
suddenly to work. Marry, I have swept cleanly. 
Aberdeen will hinder no longer. The Govern- 
ment is now certain able scribes who take my 
orders, and woe to him that slacketh. More- 
over, I have sent two words to Dundas, touching 
you Sebastopolis. He had best obey them. 

‘ The Emperor. Might I guess—they are “ Take 
it.” 

The Protector. Thou hast it. Again I have 
sent the Lord Palmerston to Vienna, to deliver 
& message in which his jaunty soul delighteth. 
He will lose no syllable on the road. He is gone 
to tell Francis Joseph, that if there be a live 
Russian in Bucharest after this month is out, I 
shall take it upon myself to desire one Kossuth 
to expel the Muscovites with the aid of such 
Hungarians as he can raise—he has (another grim 
smile) some fancy that his recruiting would be 
speedy. By which route hast thou sent these 
soldiers to-day ? 

The Emperor. By Calais. 

The Protector. How! Is there no iron road to 
Konigsberg ? 

The Emperor. That is in Prussia. 

The Protector. Nay, friend, we have some 
smattering of geography ; England had as good 
schools in 1599 as in 1854. We have some remem- 
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brance, too, of the Rhine and of certain ancient 
boundaries of France. Dost think the muddle- 
witted sciolist, King Cliquot, would like to see the 
“~~ of Europe reconstructed after thy fashion ? 

he Emperor. What is that German song— 
“ The French shall never have the Rhine?” 

The Protector. A song that may need re-set- 
ting, if thy troops are not forwarded and helped 
on their way—followed, too, (for I know French- 
men will not be preceded) by a Prussian army 
of 80,000 strong. Marry, there will be no mis- 
take, for I have sent Layard, the bull-hunter, to 
signify as much, 

The Emperor. But the diplomatic negotiations 
that are going on— 

The Protector. Seems to me that they will 
scarce continue, as I have recalled all my am- 
bassadors, and as I take in no foreign letters. 
Enough of life and of lives has been lied away 
by such follies. My Ultimatum has gone to 
Devna. 

The Emperor. In Turkey my orders should be 
first heard. My army is the larger, my general 
the higher’ in rank. 

The Protector (craftily). It may be that I have 
not forgotten that, but have bidden Raglan and 
Cambridge go forth instantly, as pioneers, and 
clear the way fot the marshal of France—if he 
will give them time. 

The Emperor. He willnot. In an hour orders 
shall depart that the united armies advance upon 
theenemy. What of Odessa? 

The Protector. Nicholas was so pleased with 
the little that was done before, that I have given 
him a theme for another Je Deum. Six ships 
were detached from the squadron, and re-visited 
the place. Odessa fuit. 

he Emperor. And the Baltic ? 

The Protector. I detest profane and rash swear- 
ing; yet it seemed not altogether amiss to re- 
mind Napicr of a vow he made on leaving Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, I imperil no lives out of 
bravado, and he will await thy men. When they 
shall have arrived, Cronstadt falls, or we have no 
fleet in the Baltic. Verily, a work is appointed, 
and a fiery vengeance upon the tyrant and the 
oppressor, and England shall not shrink back 
from it, until it be utterly accomplished. 

The Emperor. Nor shall France. Oh, Punch, 
if such words were indeed spoken for England! 

The Protector (smilingly). In that case, please 

our Majesty, England would lose the inestima- 
be advantages of enjoying the services of Lord 
Aberdeen, a Statesman whose character, whose 
experience, whose— . 

he Emperor. It is now my turn, my friend, 

to say—* Ban!” 
The word is repeated by the echoes all along 

the English Coast.] 





Tue Eerprian Rattroap.—The railway is 
im good working order, and answers exceedingly 
well. The trains do not run on it at present at 
any stated periods. It is chiefly used when Eu- 
ropean or Indian passengers arrive in Egypt. 
English engine drivers are employed on it. The 
speed is about twenty miles an hour. The rail- 
way the whole distance between Alexandria and 





Cairo will soon be open. It passes through a 
level and most fertile country. The Arabs do 
not know what to make of it. They were danc- 
ing before it sometime since, and having no 
conception of its speed, they did not get out of 
the way in time, and an Arab woman was kill- 
ed—Daily News. 
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From the Economist, 22d July. 
THE FUTURE PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Tue harvest "ese have since the change 
in the weather become very favorable. In the 
South of France, in Spain, in Italy, in the South- 
ern States of America, the harvest has made con- 
siderable progress, and, according to reports, is 
generally good. In Germany, too, the rye har- 
vest has been begun and promises tolerably well. 
A very unusual breadth of land has everywhere 
been sown with cereals, and there is no doubt but 
the quantity will be large, whatever the quality 
may be. Wheshaoeeton is a very old and a 
very extensive art, and, from the high prices 
every-where prevalent in the last year, we may 
infer that comparatively much wheat has every- 
where been grown. We may speedily look, accord- 
ingly for a general fall in the price of bread corn. 

Our own markets have already given way; 
from America prices come lower; and we must 
now expect an approximation to what will be 
the ruling price in the markets of the world. 
Latterly, the price in England has been ve 
little above the price in New York. All throug 
the year since last harvest, prices have been 
nearly on a level in England and France, and 
there have been alternately imports and exports 
of breadstuffs between the two countries. The 

rice in our markets and in the markets of France 

ave exercised great influence over the prices in 
other countries, and, with free trade, there will be 
henceforward not much greater difference in the 
price at different places than the coast of trans- 
port. As every part of England is easy of access, 
and as the expense of carriage by sea has been 
considerably reduced, and is likely, notwithstand- 
ing a temporary rise of freights, to be reduced 
hereafter, the market price in England is not 
likely to rule much higher than the general market 
price of the civilized world. In truth, high 
as our prices have been throughout the last 
year, we have already arrived at this condition, 
and we may expect that it will permanently 
continue. 

An inspection of the Gazette returns since last 
harvest shows that the average weekly price of 
wheat, from the middle of July, when it was 
about 50s, rose steadily and continuously to the 
end of the year, when it reached 73s, and it con- 
tinued to rise gradually to the end of January, 
when it reached 83s 3d, the highest point. Since 
then it has fluctuated about that from 8s to 10s, 
but has kept for many weeks about that, and has 
latterly declined slowly and steadily week after 
week to the latest average of 74s 6d. In 1847 
the highest price took place in the last week in 
May, 102s 5d, after which the price fell rapidly 
and continuously to the middle of September, 
when it was down as lowas 49s 6d. In this 
year, then, we have had no enormous rise corres- 
ange to that of 1847, and it is not likely that 
4 shall now have anything like a corresponding 
As contradistinguished from 1847, there is in 
this year, notwithstanding the war, or perhaps in 
Conjunction with it, great commercial activity, a 
lively demand everywhere for food and clothing, 
and an abundance of employment and great in- 
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dustry as a means of payment. Not only are the 
masses better fed now than in 1847, but there is 
avery general desire to be still better fed and 
better clothed, and there has been and continues 
to be a great stimulus to emigration, to trade, 
and to all kinds of industry, as well as to growing 
corn. The extensive consumption which has 
continued throughout the year, and is certain to 
increase as the harvest is good, seems a complete 
guarantee that, however abundant the harvest 
may be, it will not be too much, and we shall not 
have prices, as in the autumn of 1847 and in 
some other years under restrictions, ruinously 
low. The general activity of trade is an indica- 
tion that the level of prices abroad will continue 
to be as it has latterly been, considerably above 
the level which a few years ago was so dreadfully 
alarming to our Protectionists. 

The war, too, will cut off one source of supply ; 
but except, as it will waste and destroy, we do 
not anticipate that it will exercise any very great 
influence over the price of wheat in our market. 
Some of the corn from Russia, if it have an 
abundance, will overflow into neighboring coun- 
tries, and through them some of it will find its 
way hither. Still the stoppage of that source 
may prevent a too great accumulation of grain 
here this autumn and the next spring, and keep 
prices from sinking very rapidly. While we 
hail our harvest prospects with unbounded satis- 
faction, we entertain no fear that there will be a 
great revulsion in the price of corn and great 
ruin amongst our corn merchants and farmers, 
such as occurred in 1847, in 1836, and other 
years. 

We see, indeed, from the large increase in the 
sales of land in America, the revenue from which 
in the year ending March, 1854, was 6,310,771 
dols, against 1,329,511 dols in 1853, and 2,399,- 
927 dols in 1852, a source of large future sup- 

lies. The exports of wheat and flour from the 

nited States of the harvest 1853-4 are estimated 
in the United States Economist at nearly 30,000,000 
bushels in the year, and that immense quantity 
is likely to increase year after year. From the 
great addition to the land taken into cultivation, 
we may expect a very rapid increase at least in 
power to export, and it seems probable that 
the vast production of corn in that country 
will exercise a corresponding influence over 
the price of wheat throughout the commercial 
world. 





PRESCOTT AND MACAULAY. 


Tue Royal Irish Academy has lately publish- 
ed the fifth volume of its proceedings, and from 
a copy which has been forwarded to us we copy 
part of the journal of 30th Nov. 1852. 

At a stated meeting then held, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, Messrs. Elie de Beau- 
mont, M. V. Regnault, and Augustine-Louis 
Cauchy, were elected Honorary members in the 
Department of Science. The whole number of 
Honorary Members is 6(0—of whom 30 are of 
the above department, 15 cultivators of Arche- 
ology, and 15 are scholars distinguished in polite 





literature. 
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To fill the two vacancies in the last depart- 
ment, made by the deaths of Moore and Words- 
worth, “many names (said the Secretary) were 
brought before the Council, but ultimately, after 
the most careful consideration, those of William 
H. Prescott and Thomas B. Macaulay were se- 
lected. * * * For me (continued he) to 
advocate their claims would be quite out of 
place. The members of the Academy know 
that they will do themselves honor, and increase 
the respect in which the Academy is held by 
learned bodies abroad, if they enrol among them- 
selves men of such world-wide celebrity as these. 
Macaulay, the historian, the critic, the poet, the 
philosopher,—however individuals may find fault 
with his history, dissent from his criticism, cen- 
sure his poems, or dispute his philosophy,—must 
still be regarded as one of the foremost literary 
men in the world. And when we come to con- 
sider what the other candidate has done, in spite 
of the obstacles raised up by a natural infirmity, 
we must feel constrained to double the praise 
which his literary works might extort from us. 
Early in life deprived by accident of the sight of 
ane eye, and scarcely able to make any use of 
the other for many years, this persevering scholar 
procured from the Lee Archives of Madrid 
the immense mass of MSS. collected by Munoz, 
the historiographer of the Indies, and with the 
help of a secretary, whom he employed to read 
the documents aloud, he extracted from them 
the materials necessary for the composition of 
his Histories of the Conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. Then, blind as he was, he dictated, and 
even partly wrote, the works which have charm- 
ed and instructed so many of those whom I ad- 
dress. Though he afterwards obtained a partial 
recovery of sight, it was so incomplete that he 
must be numbered amongst the great blind au- 
thors of the world,—with Homer, Milton, and 
the learned author of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans, another blind historian of our 
own time.” 

The President requested the Secretary to fur- 
nish a copy of his address, that it might be in- 
serted in the minutes. For his own part he 
thought a more judicious selection could not 
have been made ; and he derived peculiar satis- 
faction from the circumstance that the Council, 
in making their choice, had not confined them- 
selves to their own continent, but had gone 
across the Atlantic. Every true friend of science 
must notice with pleasure the rapid advance 
which the Americans were making in every 
branch of learning, and especially in the depart- 
ments of Geology, Mathematics, and Astrono- 
my, in the last of which sciences they were rival- 
ling their instructors; and, therefore, it is our 
duty not merely to feel grateful for their co-ope- 
ration, but to give them what credit may be af- 
forded by the expression of admiration and re- 
gard, or by the due appreciation of their labors.” 

Messrs. Prescott and Macaulay were elected. 





Masor-Generat Wootre. — The following 
MS. is advertised for sale. Is anything known 
concerning it ? 

“ A Copy of Orders written by Major-General 





Woolfe; an important unpublished Historical 
MS. This valuable collection commences with 
‘General Orders to be observed by a regiment 
on their arrival in Scotland, 1748” At p. 55, 
begin ‘Orders by Major-General Woolfe in 
America: Halifax, April 30,1759” They con- 
tinue dated from Louisburg, Point Orleans, Mont- 
morenci, Cape Rouge, etc, to the last, which is 
dated on board the Sutherland, off St. Nicholas, 
September 12th, the day before the scaling the 
heights of Abraham ; no doubt the last issued by 
Woolfe, as on that day (13th) he fell in battle. 
There is no clue in the MS. to its compiler; it 
consists of 103 pages 4to., beautifully written, 
with MS. Plan of Order of Battle, of the army 
commanded by General Woolfe in America, 
1789. It is believed that no printed copy exists 
of these valuable papers, which are of the high- 
est importance to the Historian, as a slight éx- 
tract willshow. Small 4to., calf. 


Sept. 12. The Sutherland, at anchor off St. 
Nicholas : — The enemies’ forces are not divided ; 
great scarcity of provisions in the camp, and uni- 
versal discontent amongst the Canadians. The 
second officer in command is gone to Montreal 
or St. John’s, which gives reason to think that 
Governor Amherst is advancing into that colony 
A vigorous blow struck by the army at this june- 
ture might determine the fate of Canada. Our 
troops below are ready to join us; all the light 
infantry and tools are embarked at the Point of 
Levi, and the troops will land where the enemy 
seems least to expect it’?” J. Batcu. 

Notes and Queries. 





Names or Sraves.—I can answer the first 
of your correspondent’s Queries in the affirma- 
tive; it being common to see in Virginia slaves, 
or free people who have been slaves, with names 
acquired in the manner suggested: e. g., “ Philip 
Washington,” better known in Jefferson county 
as “ Uncle Phil.,” formerly a slave of the Wash- 
ingtons. A large family, liberated and sent to 
Cape Palmas, bore the surname of “ Davenport,” 
from the circumstance thattheir progenitor had 
been owned by the Davenports. In fact, the 
practice is almost universal. But fancy names 
are generally used as first names: e. g., John 
Randolph, Peyton, Jefferson, Fairfax, Carter, &e. 
A fine old body-servant of Col. Willis was called 
“ Burgundy,” shortened into “ Uncle Gundy.” 
So that “ Milton,” in the case mentioned, may 
have been merely the homage paid to genius by 
some enthusiastic admirer of the poet— Notes 
and Queries. 


IntustrRaTion OF LONGFELLOow—* Gop’s 
Acre.”—Longfellow’s very beautiful little poem, 
commencing : 

“T like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 

The burial-ground God’s acre,” 

is doubtless familiar to all your readers. It may 
interest some of them to know, that the “ an- 
cient Saxon phrase” has not yet become obso- 
lete. Iread the words “GoTTES ACKER,” when 
at Basle last autumn, inscribed over the entrance 
to a modern cemetery, just outside the St. Paul’s 
Gate of that city. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


We have received the following new books 
from the publishers :— 


From Little, Brown and Company, Boston — 
Three volumes of their excellent edition of the 
British Poets. Full particulars of this collection 
may be obtained from advertisements appended 
to former numbers of the Living Age. It is to 
be a complete collection from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, embracing the whole works of the most 
distinguished authors, with selections from the 
minor poets — with biographical, critical, and 
historical notices. Edited by F. J. Cu1xp, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege. The volumes received are CAMPBELL, The 
Eart or Surrey, and Sir Tuomas Wyatt. 
Price 75 cents each. 

Lingard’s History of England, Vol.6.— This 
will be completed in 13 volumes. It gives the 
Roman Catholic view of the religious question 
which underlies the whole mattcr. Published 
by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

History of Cuba ; or notes of a Traveller in the 
Tropics. Being a political, historical, and sta- 
tistical account of the Island, to the present time. 
By Martvurin M Battov. Illustrated by seve- 
ral wood engravings. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 
Boston. 

Fruits and Farinacea the proper Food of Man ; 
being an attempt to prove, from History, Anato- 
my, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the origi- 
nal, natural, and best diet of man, is derived from 
the Vegetable Kingdom. By John Smith ; with 
notes and illustrations by R. T. Traut, M. D. 
From the second London Edition. Part II. Price 
25 cents. New York, Fowlers & Wells. 

The Master's House. A tale of Southern Life. 
By Logan. “I was always the friend of the 

hite Man.” Illustrated by drawings from na- 
ture. New York, T. L. McElrath & Co. 

Fashion and Famine. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

There is no sorrow for the earnest soul 
That looketh upto God in perfect faith. 


New York, Bunce & Brother. 

Norurjari ; or Rambles in Iceland. By Pliny 
Miles. New York, Charles B. Norton. 

A Lecture on the Human Body. By John A. 
Parsons. New York, C. Shephard & Co. 





Dame Hester Tempre.—“ Lady Temple 
lived to see seven hundred of her own descend- 
ants: she had thirteen children.” I have extract- 
ed this “ sea-serpent ” from an extract in Burke 
from Fuller’s Worthies, but Iam unable to refer 
to the original for confirmation of this astoundin 
fact: if true ‘it is wonderful. Y. S. M 


[Fuller's amusing account .of Dame Hester 
Temple will be found in his Worthies of Buck- 
inghamshire, vol. i. p. 210, edit. 1840. He says: 
“ Dame Hester Temple, daughter to Miles Sands, 
Esq., was born at Latmos in this county, and 
was married to sir Thomas Temple, of Stow, 
Baronet. She had four sons and nine daughters, 
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which lived to be married, and so exceedingly 
multiplied, that this lady saw seven hundred ex- 
tracted from her body. Reader, I speak within 
compass, and have left myself a reserve, having 
bought the truth hereof by a wager I lost. Be- 
sides, there was a new generation of marriageable 
females just at her death ; so that this aged ving 
may be said to wither, even when it had many 
young boughs ready to knit. 

“ Had I been one of her relations, and as well 
enabled as most of them be, I would have crect- 
ed a monument for her — thus designed. A fair 
tree should have been- erected, the said lady and 
her husband lying at the bottom or root thereof ; 
the heir of the family should have ascended both 
the middle and top bough thereof. On the right 
hand hereof her younger sons, on the left her 
daughters, should, as so many boughs, be spread 
forth. Her grandchildren should have their 
names inscribed on the branches of those boughs; 
the great-grandchildren on the twigs of those 
branches ; the great-great-grandchildren on the 
leaves of those twigs. Such as survived her 
death should be done in a lively green, the rest 
(as blasted) in a pale and yellow fading color. 

“Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 13, (who reports it as a 
+s worthy the chronicle, that Chrispinus 

ilarus, ~~ , ‘with open ostentation,’ 
sacrificed in the Ponte Pree. wih of his chil- 
dren and children’s children, attending on him,) 
— more admire, if admitted to this spec 
tacle. 

“Vives telleth us of a village in Spain, of 
about an hundred houses, whereof all the inhabi- 
tants were issued from one certain old man who 
then lived, when as that village was so peo- 
pled, so as the name of propinquity, how the 
youngest of the children should call him, could 
not be given.* ‘Lingua enim nostra supra aba- 
vum non ascendit ;’ (‘Our language,’ saith he, 
meaning the Spanish, affords not a name above 
the great-grandfather’s father’). But, had the 
offspring of this lady been contracted into one 
place, they were enough to have peopled a city 
of a competent proportion, though her issue was 
not so long in succession, as broad in extent. 

“T confess very many of her descendants died 
before her death; in which respect she was far 
surpassed by a Roman matron, on which the poet 
thus epitapheth it, in her own person t : 


‘ Viginti atque novem, genitrict Callicratee, 
Nullius sexus mors mihi visi fuit. 

Sed centum et qui: erplevi bene messibus annos, 
In tremulam baculo non subeunte manum.’ 


‘ Twenty-nine births Callicrate I told, 

And of both sexes saw none sent to grave, 

I was an hundred and five winters of, 

Yet stay from staff my hand did never crave.’ 


Thus, in all ages, God bestoweth personal feli 
cities on some far above the proportion of others 
The Lady Temple died a. p. 1656.” 

Notes and Queries. 


* In Comment upon 8th chapter of lib. xv. de 
Civitate Dei. 
+ Ausonius, Epitaph. Heroum, num. 34. 
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